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Practicality 


One of the significant signs of the times, as 
those signs relate to art, is the practical attitude 
now being assumed by American art writers 
on the subject of the buying of art by the 
American people. Heretofore it has been the 
tendency of the writers to indulge in learned 
analyses, fine appreciations and clever deprecia- 
tions, without much regard to the fostering 
of such a love of worthy pictures, prints and 
sculpture on the part of the public as would 
lead to the urge to buy. They have devoted 
more time to discussion of theory, and propa- 
ganda of “ism” (whether the “ism” be prefixed 
by the words conservative, liberal or radical) 
than they have to the development of the de- 
sire of possession. In doing this their efforts 
have been cither useless in furthering a sus- 
tained renaissance in America, or dissuasive in 
that they have discouraged the collector and 
home maker from acquiring art because they 
have caused him to doubt both the quality of 
his understanding and the permanency of what- 
ever judgment he might form. Jangling credos 
make poor provender for artists. 

Several instances of a changed attitude lately 
have come to the attention of Tut Arr Dicest, 
in its continuous search for significant opinion 
on art as it is published in the newspapers 
and magazines. The dean of all American 
critics, Royal Cortissoz of the New York Herald 
Tribune, started the new season on Oct. 2 
with a leading article which will gladden the 
hearts of all American artists and dealers. Under 
the title of “The Work of Americans Opens 
New Art Season This Week,” he said: 

“In the war following the war, the struggle 
against economic reverses, the American artist 
has carried himself with singular fortitude and 
cheerfulness. Other professional men have had 
their incomes cut. His-has virtually disap- 
peared. All the responsibilities of a family 
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| 


budget continue to press upon his shoulders, 
but he has had to face a world in which most 


people have concluded that the first thing they | 
could do without is a picture. What is it that | 


has nevertheless pulled him through? Courage 
and devotion to his art. Somehow he has 
found a way through his difficulties, sustained 
by the happy resolution which belongs to the 
man engaged in creative work. It would be a 
peculiarly cruel thing if his steadfastness were 
this winter to go unrecognized and unrewarded 
—and it is good to know that signs of the ap- 
preciation that he needs are increasing. The 
Metropolitan Museum has entered the field with 
renewed energy, making American purchases 


which will doubtless be extended. The Whitney | 


Museum of American Art is steadily adding 
to its permanent collection. A straw highly 
significant of the way the wind is blowing is 
offered by the forthcoming exhibition at the 
Museum of Modern Art. The institution could 


not but be impressed by the success of the | 


shows arranged last year at the Union League 
Club, the Century Club, the Brooklyn Museum, 
the Macbeth gallery and the Milch gallery, 


shows bringing back upon the scene those | 


painters who enriched the ’80’s and 90's. Now 
the museum so long addicted to foreign modern- 
ism 1s going to pay tribute to those same land- 
marks in the American tradition. It is a good 
augury. It points, with other phenomena, to 
our liberation from a deplorable provincialism. 

“For what could be more provincial than 
the docility with which so many Americans 
have turned their backs upon the excellent 
work of their countrymen in order to traffic 
with the meretricious fads of Paris and Berlin? 
Long ago I ventured to designate this habit as 
‘bandwagonomania” The French dealers had 
jockeyed their modernists into a conspicuous 
position, making them fashionable, and we all 


By Louis Icart 
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know how some people hasten to adopt the 


| latest fashion. In this matter certain American 


collectors fell right into step with the Parisian 
parade, and the ‘bull market’ did the rest. The 
last touch of absurdity was given to the thing 
by the contrast between the situation here and 
that abroad. The French, for good or for ill, 
went on buying French art, the Germans Ger- 
man and the British British. But in America 
Americans were sacrificed to, say, Picasso or 
Matisse. Fortunatelyit looks as if that phase 
were over and as if the American artist were 


| once more-coming into his own. 


“Two things are needed to clinch the mat- 
ter. One is for the artist to realize what is 
happening to all other commodities and to re- 
duce his prices. The other is for the patron 
not only to buy pictures but to commission 
their execution. One of the pleasantest epi- 
sodes of my summer was the spectacle of an 
artist painting a landscape on a scene set for 
him by a client, who had shown him the space 
above the mantel in which the canvas was to 
go. There ought to be more of it. It is an 
ancient story. When Isabella D’Este wanted a 
painting by Giovanni Bellini she didn’t go to 
his studio and pick one out. She picked out 
instead a place in her palazzo and had her 
agent visit the master with a memorandum 
as to the measurements and lighting. She even 


suggested a subject, and though Bellini rejected | 


that and made a design to please himself he 
otherwise entered whole-heartedly into the plans 
of the great lady. How admirable it would 
be if the American artist could thus get together 
today with the person who is in sympathy with 
his art, going to observe the color of the 
room and its illumination, the height of the 
ceiling, the proportions of the fitting panel. 
Surely the result would be worth-while. 





{ 


“There remains, stubbornly, the purely eco- | 


nomic problem. Is it really so insoluble in this 
particular area of human endeavor? Not neces- 
sarily. A little thought might help, where 
through carelessness these things are, after all, 
not invariably thought out. There is, for ex- 
ample, the now classical story of the lady who 
dismissed half her staff and then gave the 
wages saved to the unemployment fund! With 
the aid of a little brain stuf she might have 
bought a picture. But this is not a time to 
despair. Sales are still made and, thanks to the 
valorous persistence of the dealers, who them- 
selves have their problems and are coping with 
them heroically, more sales will be made. For 
the best of reasons—for the reason that Amer- 
ican pictures are well painted and interesting 
to see.” 

Mr. Cortissoz then launches into a review 
of the remarkable opening exhibition at the 
Macbeth Gallery, composed of paintings fresh 
from the 1932 Summer easels of American art- 
ists, a show which undoubtedly presaged the 
presentation of paintings of such merit in this 
and other galleries this season as ought ta 
justify everything he wrote. 

A New York dealer wrote a friendly letter 
to the editor of the American Magazine of Art, 
organ of the American Federation of Arts, sug- 
gesting that “the magazine and the organiza- 
tion which publishes it are not sufficiently con- 
cerned with art as merchandise.” The editor 
replied. After acknowledging the debt Amer- 
ican art owes to the dealers, he said: “We 
believe that the art dealer is a necessary link 
between the artist and the public, and we wish 
to give him every credit compatible with our 
general purpose. We only wish to point out 
that it is the dealer's business to sell his wares; 
all that the museums and societies can rightly 
do is to prepare the ground, to give advice and 

[Continued on page 8] 
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Volume VII 


The Metropolitan Muscum has placed on 


tions it has ever made, an archaic Greek statue 
of the “Apollo” type, dating from about 600 
B. C. It stands splendidly alone at the end 
of the Room of Recent Accessions, a slim, 
long-haired youth portrayed in a strictly frontal 
pose with arms hanging straight down the sides 
and the left leg slightly advanced, in a man- 
ner characteristic of early Greek statues. Be- 
longing to the earliest period of these figures, 
its only important contemporaries, as Miss 
Gisela M. A. Richter, curator of classical art, 
wrote in the museum Bulletin, are in Athens, 
the two famous colossal Apollos from Sounion, 


Combined with THe Arcus of San Francisco 
A COMPENDIUM OF THE Art NEWS AND 


OPINION OF THE WorLD 


New York, N. Y., 15th October, 1932 


AT LEFT— 
“Apollo” 
Archaic Greek 
About 600 B. C. 


ABOV E— 
Detail of 
the “Apollo.” 


| one extensively restored and the other a mere 


exhibition one of the most important acquisi- | torso, and the Dipylon statue, of which only 


the head and one hand have survived. 
The Metropolitan’s statue, on the other hand, 


is practically complete, with only a few small | here no clumsy gropings by an inexpert art- 


fragments missing, and therefore is the most rep- | 


resentative example extant of the earliest Apol- 
lo figures. “That is,” pointed out Miss Richter, 
“it stands at the beginning of the long line of 
developments which about a century and a 
half later culminated in the Apollo of Olympia 
and the Polykleitan Doryphoros. To these 
later products it stands in the same relation 
as a Duccio or Cimabue does to a Botticelli 
or Leonardo. By this acquisition Americans 


European Editor 


H. S. CIOLKOWSKI 
26 rue Jacob, Paris 


No. 2 


Metropolitan Gets an Apollo, One of World’s Rarest Treasures 


can realize for the first time in an original 
specimen the character of early archaic Greek 


| art—its power, volume, and decorative quality. 


“The provenance of our statue has not been 


| disclosed, but its similarity to the Sounion 


and Dipylon figures points to an Attic origin 
and to approximately the same date, about 
600 B. C. It was the time when Athens was at 
the beginning of her career of expansion, when 


| she had acquired Salamis as a first step in her 
| naval activity, when her merchants were first 


engaging in trade overseas, when Solon intro- 


| duced his epoch-making reforms (594 B. C.). 
| What a revelation is our statue of the strength 


and refinement of this early period! We have 


ist, but an accomplished work by a sculptor 
who could express in adequate terms the 
ideals of his age. The ideal was not realism 
as we understand it, for naturalistic art was 
unknown in the ancient world of Solon’s ‘time. 
It was rather a simplified conception of the 
human figure, a solid, harmonious structure, in 
which essentials were emphasized and gener- 


| alized into beautiful patterns.” 


In pointing out the obvious deviations from 
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AT LEFT— 
Side View 


of the 


“Apollo.” 


AT RIGHT— 


Reverse View 


of the 


“Apollo.” 


nature present in the statue, the writer said: 
“Clearly our sculptor was not concerned with 
getting his figure naturalistically correct; in- 
stead he obtained his effect by interrelating 
proportions and thereby created an impressive 
whole. For into his consciousness entered not 


the realistic art of later times, but the linear, 
geometric style which had held sway in Greece 
from the tenth to the eighth century and the 
massive arts of Egypt and Mesopotamia which 


had influenced Greece from the eighth century 
onward. And so line and mass were his chief 
preoccupations.‘ And yet the statue is not a 
mere abstraction. The scheme of the past is 
there and imparts its power; but there is also 
a new buoyancy. Greek sculpture at its dawn 
not only bears witness to the arts of the past 
but heralds its own radiant future. .. . 

“Our knowledge of Athenian history of that 
time being comparatively scanty, this revela- 
tion of early Attic sculpture opens up a new 
vista—of the advanced culture of Athens dur- 
ing her period of growth and turmoil. Men 
who could produce statues so grandly conceived 
must have had high standards of taste. It is 
true that the inspiration came from the Orient. 
The imagination of our Greek artist had clearly 
been fired by Egyptian sculpture, first made 
accessible to the Greeks fifty years or so be- 
fore the time of our statue. But this inspira- 
tion he turned into an original contribution, 
embodying in it the new freedom and joy- 
ousness characteristic of his people. 

“But our new statue is not merely valuable 
as an expression of a bygone age. Naturally 
we look with interest at a contemporary of 
Solon, of Thales, and of Sappho which shows 
us an early stage in the development of Greek 
sculpture. But the beauty of our ‘Apollo’ is 
intrinsic. The elemental quality exercises its 
appeal today. In spite of the primitiveness 
we sense in it something divine—as did the 
sophisticated Pausanias in the ancient works 
of Daidalos. And the artists of our generation 
who have turned from naturalistic ideals to 
simplification and style will find here a fresh 
inspiration. For in this statue, carved about 
2,500 years ago, the sculptor faced the same 
problems which agitate the modern movements. 
Here are ornamental and expressive patterns 
superimposed on cubistic forms. The ideals 


‘landscapist, 


of the cubist school and of Matisse and his 
followers are effectively combined—instinctively, 
spontaneously.” 

Royal Cortissoz of the New York Herald 
Tribune found “something almost dramatic” 
about the statue’s appearance at the Metro- 
politan: “It is as though a curtain had been 
drawn aside to reveal—as they are only sparsely 
revealed elsewhere—the beginnings of a great 
art; to show in peculiar vividness what the 
roots were that ultimately flowered in such 
familiar masterpieces as the marbles of the 
Parthenon, the Venus de Milo and the Victory 
of Samothrace. We think automatically of the 
subject in the terms of those full-rounded 
achievements, wheh. all that the Greek artist 
knew of form, grace and beauty was estab- 
lished in a perfect equilibrium. The statue 
at the museum carries us back to the period, 
six hundred years before Christ, when he was 
feeling his way through the problems of plastic 
expression, defining fact with what looks like 
convention but what is really a method based 
upon fearless interrogation of the truth. That 
is the fundamental lesson of the statue—its 
fidelity to a kind of inner, organic realism. . . . 

“It gives one more sign of the liberalism 
with which the museum is proceeding under 
the presidency of Mr. Coffin and the director- 
ship of Mr. Winlock. The statue is one of the 
rarest antiques in the world, a treasure to be 
acutely envied by the Louvre, the British Mu- 
seum and every other. great gallery abroad. 
Like the Egyptian room opened last year, it 
enormously enhances the status of the museum 
as a shrine for the art lover and the student. 
Its purchase was due, of course, to a broad 
institutional policy, but if there is one individual 
inevitably to be associated in the public mind 
with the coming of the statue it is the Curator 
of Classical Art.” 


What’s in a Name? 


Bertha Lum, long famous for her paintings 
and color wood block prints of the Orient, is 
not the exhibitor at the IlIsley Galleries, Los 
Angeles, this month, but Bertha Lumn is. She 
has changed the spelling of her name. It will 
be remembered that Walter Sickert, English 
not long ago became Richard 
Sickert, and kept right on with art and fame. 


A California Echo 


The final curtain was rung down the other 
day on the career of California’s first sponsor 
of art, when an auctioneer’s hammer fell on the 
last remnants of the collection which R. B. 
Woodward formed in the years just following 
the Civil War. The last statuary and the last 
paintings which he once housed in a private 
art gallery in San Francisco were dispersed, 
and the collection which used to thrill the 
early inhabitants became nothing but a mem- 
ory. 

Woodward made a fortune from the What 
Cheer House, a hostelry he erected in San 
Francisco in the great days of the Gold Rush. 
He wanted an artistic home for himself, so he 
bought two square blocks on Mission and 
Fourteenth streets. There he built a fine home. 
He wanted an art gallery and he sent young 
Virgil Williams, an artist who had studied in 
Rome, to Europe to buy objects for display. 
Williams brought back paintings and statues, 
most of them copies of well known works, but 
some of them rather unimportant originals. The 
artist took them to San Francisco in almost the 
first train that ran over the Central Pacific Rail- 
road, and they were installed in the gallery, 
which was thereupon opened to the public. 

This gave art a start in San Francisco. 
Within a year (in 1874) Virgil Williams es- 
tablished the California School of Fine Arts 
in a few small rooms, and a few months after- 
ward, in the same year, the Art Association 
was established and held its first annual ex- 
hibit. 

The grounds outside Woodward’s art gallery 
were landscaped and decorated with statues. 
The local members of the Grand Army of the 
Republic asked to hold a reunion there. Other 
local societies made similar requests, and none 
were refused permission. ‘The owner, seeing 
how things went, converted the place into 
Woodward’s Gardens, under which name it was 
famous for years. 

Then, in his old age, Woodward left San 
Francisco, bought a 2,000-acre ranch in the 
Napa Valley from General Vallejo, a part of 
the ancient grant of the Spanish King, built 
a huge mansion, surrounded it with gardens, 
transported thither all the pictures and statues 
he loved best, and retired. 

Since then his children, grand-children and 
great-grand-children have grown up. And the 
other day they saw their ancestor’s paintings 
and statuary sell under the hammer for a mere 
pittance, because taste in art has changed 
since the time that Virgil Williams formed a 
collection for the old Gold Rush hotel keeper. 


Church Bans Modernism 


Judging from an editorial that appeared in 
its official organ, the Osservatore Romano, the 
Catholic Church has decided to ban modernist 
and abstract art in sacred edifices. An illus- 
trated article on “Modernistic Religious Art” 
in a German periodical aroused the editor to 
write a vigorous denunciation, in which he 
called the new modes both atrocious and blas- 
phemous when applied to religious purposes. 

“The search for the new, original and bizarre 
signifies a lack of comprehension of that which 
is and can be nothing other than traditional 
. .. It is time to call for a stop to this audacity. 
These modernistic and futuristic splurges are 
an insane anachronism in the midst of that 
which is eternal.” 

He asserted that sacred art must remain a 
true expression of the liturgy, that a saint must 
not be “vulgarized,” and that a church must 
not be made to resemble a dance hall. 
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Resurrection 


In the October Bulletin of the Boston Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts, Philip Hendy, the curator 
of paintings, describes entertainingly how 
Gainsborough’s landscape, “A Blind Man Cross- 
ing a Bridge,” which the English master painted 
four years before his death, and which the 
museum has possessed since 1911, has now been 
brought back to its original condition. 

Gainsborough in his latter years painted land- 
scape most freely, and not at all to the liking 
of the generation of collectors then forming. 
He became an Impressionist in advance of Im- 
pressionism, and so, as Mr. Hendy remarked 
of the Boston picture, “the trees by the water 
are not oaks or willows; they stand for all 
trees that ever grew out of a river bank; and 
this distance heavy with moisture stands for 
all lakeland distances. The clap of steel blue 
sky seeks to capture no particular moment 
of the day, or day in the month, or even 
month in the year.” 

The picture became the property of a typical 
English collector of the time, Sir George Beau- 
mont, an amateur painter who made his own 
“docks and grass and leaves of trees . . . of 
tar... water of milk and bitumen .. . skies 
of lampblack and indigo.” Like others of the 
time, he insisted that the works he bought 
be altered to conform with his own taste. 
“Even the oldest masters,” observes Mr. Hendy, 
“had to be brought up to date, and poor 
Alexis Delahante, a French emigré in London 
who sold them many of the world’s famous 
pictures, had to cover up the colors with oxgall 
and Spanish licorice. The work of the modern 
restorer is mainly the removing of these im- 
provements, that we may see Tintoretto and 
Gainsborough with the eyes of Tintoretto and 
Gainsborough. . . . The changes wrought by 
time are relatively slight.” 

Mr. Hendy continues: “It was no mere 
film of licorice which lay for more than a 
century over the colors of our landscape. To 
clear them once more has exhausted many 
weeks, as well as an extraordinary patience and 
delicacy. At the top were layers of dead and 
darkened oil which, loosened by solvents, rolled 
off under the knife like strips of rubber and 
at the bottom lay a stain which had not only 
turned the clear blacks and blues and reds 
and yellows into a ‘brown monochrome, but 
even modified the forms. The hoary skeleton 
flaunting a few red leaves on the left had been 
changed into a silly brown bush.” 

But at last “A Blind Man Crossing a Bridge” 
has been restored to its pristine beauty, most 
to the joy of Boston art lovers. 


85,000,000 Pictures! 


“To paint what I please and to paint what 
I know will please,” is the motto of Warde 
Traver, who has a studio on the top of a 
New York skyscraper hotel, as he expressed 
it to Arthur Millier of the Los Angeles Times. 
His main achievement is to paint pictures for 
calendars, and so far 85,000,000 reproductions 
of them have been made. 

“He can paint a mother adoring her child 
before a moonlit lake with just that ‘some- 
thing’ which makes every young mother want 
to hang the picture above Junior’s crib,” writes 
Millier. “He has also painted over three hun- 
dred portraits of celebrated and wealthy folk, 
some of them from their favorite photographs.” 





California Water Colorists 
The California Water Color Society will ex- 
hibit at the Los Angeles Museum from Oct. 
14 to Nov. 13. 


| Toledo Acquires 
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Ancient Cypriote Head 


Archaic Limestone. Cyprus, about 500 B. C. 


New York’s loss was Toledo’s gain, when the 
Metropolitan Museum decided to give other 
museums the chance to purchase examples of 
art from the vast surplus of material which it 
had accumulated in its store rooms, and made 
it possible for the Toledo Museum to acquire 
this fine piece of Cypriote sculpture, a portion 


of the great Cesnola collection of antiquities | 


he excavated on the island of Cyprus. The 
head, found at Golgoi, is characteristic of the 
mature style of Cypriote sculpture, dating from 
the Vth century B. C., and showing strongly 
the Greek influence. Carved in soft lime- 
stone, the best material of the district, it is still 
in excellent preservation, the lips even retaining 
traces of the original red polychrome. It is one 
of a great number of pieces found in the 
sanctuaries of Cyprus. 

Cyprus lies in the eastern end of the Medi- 
terranean Sea, at the cross-roads of ancient 
civilization, where Assyrian met Egyptian and 
Persian met Greek. Its culture felt the in- 
fluence of one after another of its neighbors, 
and its art reflects the styles of Assyria, Egypt, 
Persia. and most of all, Greece. The discovery 
of its great wealth of art objects, is to be 
credited to American archeological research, 
states the Toledo Museum Bulletin: “Its dis- 
coverer, however, like Schliemann, the excava- 
tor of Troy, though an American citizen was 











of foreign birth. Luigi Palma di Cesnola, of 
Italian birth and military education, had come 
to America in that great flood. of emigration 
which followed the general upheaval in Europe 
in 1848. He arrived in time to participate in 
our war between the States. At its close he 
was retired with the rank of Brigadier-General 
and soon thereafter was appointed by President 
Lincoln to the post of American Consul in 
Cyprus. His duties in this position were not 
arduous and his leisure he employed, as did 
his British colleague, in searching the island 
for its antiquities. 

“Some of Cesnola’s earlier finds were sent to 
Europe and sold at auction. Later on, having 
accumulated about thirty-five thousand ob- 
jects, he took his collection to London where 
it was exhibited and photographed and some 
few pieces were then secured by European 
museums. But, while the collection was still 
on exhibition in London, it was acquired by 
the young Metropolitan Museum of New York. 
Cesnola continued to excavate in Cyprus on 
its behalf for a number of years and then 
returned to America to become a trustee, then 
secretary and finally director of the Metro- 
politan Museum. 

“The Cesnola Collection now forms a very 
important part of the classical section of the 
Metropolitan Museum.” 
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Nakian’s “ ‘Pop’ Hart” Is Praised by Critics 


“*Pop’ Hart,” by 


The New York critics found engrossment in 
the sculptured likeness of “Pop” Hart by 
Reuben Nakian at the October exhibition at 
the Downtown Gallery, some of them being in- 
clined to consider it the feature of a showing 
in which painting preponderated. The Herald 
Tribune said that “for once at least,” a piece 
of sculpture had assumed a “leading position,” 
and added: “Mr. Nakian, who until now has 
cut no great figure in the art world, is ap- 
plauded for a forthright and striking charac- 
terization. In this he has attempted no great 
feats of subtlety, as has been his wont, but 
the contrary. Stressing the saliencies of his 


Sartorio Dies at 72 


Giulio Aristide Sartorio, prominent contem- 
porary Italian painter and vice-president of the 
Academy of Italy, died in Rome on Oct. 4. He 
was 72 years old. Typical examples of his 
art were presented to New Yorkers last fall 
when he was given a one-man show at the 
new Ainslie Gallery in the Waldorf-Astoria. 

Sartorio is perhaps best known for his mural 
works. Among them are his decorations of the 
ceiling of the Parliament Building in Rome, 
which include a frieze, said to be the largest 
in the world, depicting the spiritual history 
of the Italian race. He was widely traveled, 
penetrating into little known countries for his 
material. 





Reuben Nakian. 


subject’s physical character, he has caught 
their gaunt angularity of cast more effectually.” 

The Post critic asserted that the portrait is 
“both a good likeness and a work of art, a rare 
combination. Yet, even in the interest of 
formalized design, I could wish that the bridge 
of the nose were not shaved off in so un- 
compromising a manner.” 

Others in the exhibition who drew praise 
were Karfiol with his “Seated Women,” Alex- 
ander Brook with a “Romantic Landscape,” 
Max Weber’s “Still Life With Bread,” Kuni- 
yoshi with “Skating,” Anne Goldthwaite with 
“Sugarene” and Peggy Bacon with “Allure.” 


Orlik Follows Slevogt 

Emil Orlik, Czech painter, died on Sept. 28 
at the age of 62, in a Berlin sanatorium. His 
death, reports the New York Herald Tribune, 
was caused by heart disease, aggravated by the 
death of his close friend and fellow-painter, 
Max Slevogt. 

Orlik was equally known as a painter, an 
etcher and a lithographer. He also executed 
a large number of book illustrations, designs 
for bookplates and posters and experimented 
with the colored woodcut. During a visit to 
Japan in 1900-1901 he learned the technique 
of the Japanese woodcut artists. His portraits 
include such prominent men as Richard Strauss, 


Eugen d’Albert and Max Klinger. 


Soldier and Artist 


William Henry Shelton, beloved figure of the 
Salmagundi Club and one of its founders in 
1871, died there on Oct. 4. Ninety-two years 
old, he left behind a notable record. He had 
been a veteran of the Civil War, an etcher and 
illustrator, an historian, and a bibliophile, whose 
efforts were largely responsible for the extensive 
art library of the club. 

After being mustered out of the Union Army 
as a second lieutenant three days after the 
assassination of President Lincoln, Mr. Shelton 
abandoned law to engage in an art career. His 
illustrations began to appear soon afterwards 
in “Harper’s Magazine,” “Leslie’s” and “The 
Century,” and for seven years his news sketches 
were published in the “New York Ledger.” 
He specialized in large plate etchings, popular 
at that time. 

The New York Herald Tribune described the 
founding of the Salmagundi Club: “In 1871 
Mr. Shelton, Fred T. Vance, another Civil War 
veteran who had taken up art; Alfred E. Ems- 
lie, an English illustrator whose work was. ap- 
pearing in Robert Bonner’s ‘New York Ledger:’ 
Will H. Low, who later shared Robert Louis 
Stevenson’s quarters in Paris, and a few others, 
were members of a sketch class which met in 
the studio of Jonathan Scott Hartley, sculptor, 
at 596 Broadway. They were a lusty lot and, 
when the last sketches had been criticized, they 
used to stage boxing bouts in the studio. Others 
dropped in to see their work and watch the 
fun, and the Salmagundi Club was born. Its 
widely known art library represents the taste 
of Mr. Shelton, the generous and lasting in- 
terest of Sandford Saltus and the cordial sup- 
port of the efforts of both by other members 
of the club.” 

In 1916, after about eight years as curator 
of the Jumel Mansion, Mr. Shelton retired and 
made his home at the club, centering his ac- 
tivities on the library. His 80th and 90th 
birthdays were celebrated with dinners at the 
club. 


A Cc'eman Memorial 

Glenn O. Coleman, recorder of New York 
City life, who died last May, will be honored 
with a memorial exhibition of his oils, litho- 
graphs, drawings and gouaches at the Whitney 
Museum of American Art, Oct. 18 to Nov. 16. 
Over 100 items will be included, covering 
Coleman’s life work from his earliest (New 
York) drawings, done about 1905, down to his 
very last painting. The major portion will 
come from the artist’s estate, while a few ex- 
amples will be loaned from the collections of 
Mrs. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., Edward W. 
Root and the Downtown Gallery. Others will 
come from the Metropolitan Museum, Phillips 
Memorial Gallery, Newark Museum and Brook- 
lyn Museum. 

Coleman was intimately connected with the 
Whitney Museum ever since its formative years 
before the war, when it was the Whitney 
Studio Club, a haven: for the young experi- 
mental artists of the day. His early drawings 
of New York in the first decade of the XXth 
century, which he later transcribed into litho- 
graphs, form a forceful and artistic record of 
an ever-changing metropolis. They record also 
Coleman’s first forceful impetus toward com- 
plete expression, an impetus carried on right 
down to the last. John Sloan, Stuart Davis, 
who was his life-long friend, and Guy Pene 
du Bois, who knew him as a student under 
Henri, have written appreciative criticisms for 
the catalogue. 
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One Man’s Taste 


At the Addison Gallery of Phillips Academy 
an exhibition of “One Man’s Taste in Contem- 
porary American Art” is being held until Dec. 
1, comprising personal selections of Robert G. 
McIntyre, secretary of the art committee of 
the gallery and for more than twenty years 
a partner in the Macbeth Gallery, New York. 

Mr. McIntyre chose only those pictures 
which gave him pleasure. “You can tell your 
friends,” he wrote to the curator, Charles H. 
Sawyer, “that the purpose of the exhibition is 
simply to show one man’s taste in contemporary 
American painting; that he has selected pic- 
tures without caring a tinker’s damn who 
painted them, though it is only natural that 
pictures by well known artists would be part 
of the selection, but only because the pictures 
happen to please. You may tell them further 
that there is a great thrill in hunting for 
pictures having this one thought in mind, and 
that there are many surprises in store for this 
kind of art adventurer.” 

Since Mr. McIntyre has seen so many thou- 
sands of canvases pass before him during his 
long connection with the Macbeth Gallery, the 
selections made for this show hold peculiar 
significance. Among the artists chosen are: Her- 
bert Myer, Horace Day, Henry Schnakenberg, 
Ben Benn, Judson Smith, John Lillie, Nan Wat- 
son, John Kane, Louis Elshemius, Arnold 
Blanch, Edward Bruce, Francis Speight, Ste- 
phen Etnier, Hayley Lever, Barnard Lintott, 
James Chapin, George Luks, Childe Hassam 
and Louis Rittman. 


The Addison Gallery is sponsoring this ex- | 


hibition as a possible substitute for the jury 
method. “We feel,” said Mr. Sawyer, “that a 
personal selection may do more to clarify the 
views of each individual than a compromise 
between many conflicting opinions. Few of 
us may agree with each selection which Mr. 
McIntyre makes, but we may find a basis of 
comparison with our own standards. His choice 
of pictures by their merits rather than by 
artists’ names should also be heartily approved. 
Too much attention has been paid to the title 
underneath a painting; too little to the merits 
of the individual work.” 


National Academy Jurors 


The National Academy of Design’s 1932 Win- 
ter Exhibition will be held from Nov. 26 to 
Dec. 20. Submitted works will be received at 
210 West 58th Street New York, on Nov. 14 
and 15. Oil paintings, sculpture, etchings, en- 
gravings, drawings and prints are eligible. The 
following juries will judge the entries: 

Jury of selection: Gifford Beal, chairman; 
John Ward Dunsmore, secretary; Herbert 
Adams, Karl Anderson, Cecelia Beaux, Louis 
Betts, R. Sloan Bredin, George M. Bruestle, 
Alphaeus P. Cole, Sidney Dickinson, Anna 
Fisher, Will Foster, James Earle Fraser, Ed- 
mund Greacen, Jules Guerin, Lillian W. Hale, 
George L. Nelson, John Noble, Ernest Peixotto, 
A. J. E. Powell, Frederick G. R. Roth, Henry 
B. Snell, Edmund C. Tarbell, Lorado Taft, 
Frederick J. Waugh, Andrew Winter, Arthur 
Woelfle. Jury of awards: John Carlson, Charles 
C. Curran, Daniel Garber, Ernest L. Ipsen, 
Jonas Lie for the paintings, and Robert Aitken, 
Paul Manship and Adolph Weinman for the 
sculpture. 





Maybe for Miarines 


“There’s something funny about this writer,” 
said Mr. Lapis Lazuli, “who advises artists to 
paint smaller pictures. It’s the big canvas 
that gathers the most wind.” 
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The Story Behind a Washington Portrait 





By Wilford S. Conrow. Copyright, 1932, by W. S. Conrow. 


The story that lies behind a work of ar. is 
often as interesting as the finished product 
that hangs on the wall of a collector or an art 
gallery. A case in point is Wilford S. Con- 


| 
| 
| 
| 


row’s portrait of George Washington, which : 


is now on display at the new Carnegie Hall 
Art Gallery, 57th street and Seventh avenue, 
New York. 

Both painter and model were peculiarly 
adapted to the creation of such a likeness. 
Mr. Conrow has long been a student of the 
earlier phases of American history and is rec- 
ognized as an authority on Washington por- 
traiture. Clarence Whitehill, baritone of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, and the model 
for the portrait, not only bears a_ striking 
physical resemblance to the First President, but 
the story of his family and that of Washington 
run almost identical courses. The two house- 
holds both came to the New World from the 
same little village ia England, Sulgrave Manor. 
They made the voyage at the same time, and 
the Whitehills settled within a few miles of 


A Wasted Youth? 


“The Los Angeles Museum,” writes Arthur 
Millier in the Times of that city, “enters Oc- 
tober operating under drastic economy cuts. 
Some galleries will remain closed and employees 
will work only 15 days per month at already 
reduced pay. Had the museum, during past 
years, made itself the educational and social 
center it should be, it would have friends to 
aid it in its distress.” 


Mount Vernon, remaining in the beautiful val- 
ley of the Potomac until the opening of the 
West brought new frontiers to conquer. Mr. 


+ Whitehill this year played the part of George 


Washington at the request of Mr. Sol Bloom, 
associate director of the United States Bicen- 
tennial Commission. With him as a model, 
Conrow was able to recreate an alive and vital 
Washington. 

The General is portrayed at the moment of 
reluctant decision to accept as a public duty 
the Presidency of the nation, April 14, 1789. 
Fisher Ames, who shared the pew in Saint 
Paul’s Chapel, New York, with the newly in- 
augurated President during the service that 
closed the formal ceremonies of April 30, 1789, 
observed at the time how rapidly Washington 
was ageing. He wrote while the memory was 
yet vivid, “Time has made havoc upon his 
face.” 

Amid appropriate ceremonies the new co- 
operative venture, the Carnegie Hall Art Gal- 
lery opened on Oct. 3 with an exhibition by 
36 artists. The exhibiting artists, all of whom 
are residents of the Carnegie Hall Building, 
plan to hold monthly shows with the hope of 
bringing the art loving public into closer re- 
lationship with the artist. J. Stewart Lacey, 
formerly of the Grand Central Art Galleries, 
is the director, and Edwin H. Blashfield is 
head of the artists’ committee. The gallery 
will be open to the public on week days be- 
tween 9 A. M. and 2 P. M., and on special 
days between 2 and 6 P. M. 
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Archipenko Anew 


One of the most exciting early events of the 
new art season in New York will be the ex- 
hibition at the John Levy Galleries of forty 
recent works by Alexander Archipenko, teacher 
and leader in the modern movement. Beginning 
on Oct. 29, the show will last three weeks. 
The collection will be almost evenly divided 
between sculpture and painting. The fact that 
it has been six years since Mr. Archipenko 
held an exhibition adds particular interest to 
the event, because he is an artist whose tech- 
nique never stagnates, and it will enable his 
brother artists and the critics to study and 
evaluate the results of half a dozen years of 
changing expression and experimentation. 

Gene Lux, art critic of Life, had the privi- 
lege of viewing Mr. Archipenko’s latest works 
in his studio, and he has written for THe Art 
Dicest the following survey, based on what 
he saw: 

“Tt is again a new Archipenko, one who has 
developed new ways of expressing the old. Of 
course, his art never at any time has remained 
still since 1913, when he first exhibited in 
Berlin. Archipenko has developed more new 
directions in sculpture than any master of the 
past. 

“Tt was Archipenko who taught Europe 
to see line and form again after the hazy fabu- 
lations of Impressionism had softened them 
into shapes like melting ice cream. And it 
was Archipenko who, together with Picasso, 
created a place for the abstract. What drives 
this man from one expression to another is his 
eternal craving for a true interpretation of 
that spirit which is in us, around us, and di- 
rects our fate; his craving to express the spirit 
of all humanity in one single figure, or, if you 
understand it better, our relation to the eternal 
that is called Cosmos. 

“When the artists of past centuries degen- 
erated into the banal drivel of the ‘soulful’ 
realism at which we arrived at the latter part 
of the XIXth century, it became clear that a 
new way had to be tried, and art took a new 
turn. Instead of the subject, the technique 
was varied. And in this field Archipenko’s 
creations were invaluable. 

“His studies and experiments with material, 
line and form, to codrdinate them into a sym- 
phony of Humanity have the stamp of re- 
searches of a great mathematician. When he 
felt that pure abstraction could not relieve the 
weight of the material, he colored his sculpture, 
and then came a period of reflecting surfaces. 
Metallic gold, silver and chromium. The re- 
flex diffused the form, subdued the material and 
approached a Harmony with space. But it 
also destroyed the realization of the Human 
element. 

“In the exhibition which is about to open 
you will see Archipenko in a new light. He 
has abandoned the emphasis of the surface and 
the material is free again. What the surface 
could not do, the technique of his modelling 
accomplishes. You will see figures which at 
first impress you as sketches. But a sketch 
has accidental effects, while these bodies breathe 
thought and feeling, carefully balanced. They 
are composed of details which show flesh more 
real than reality ever could, and details where 
the clay seems to be left untouched by human 
hands. 

“His paintings are also new in conception. 
When he showed them to me in the hall of 
his school, I felt as I did in Berlin in 1913 
when we saw Archipenko’s first show. It was 
work which seemed to have come from another 
planet. The ten years of Montparnasse have 
nothing to say. He is not French, just as he is 
not German or Russian. He paints Archipenko 








Practicality 
[Continued from page 2] 
encouragement in order that the transfer of 
title may be duly made.” 

In a letter to the editor of the American 
Magazine of Art, printed in its September 
number, C. Powell Minnigerode, director of 
the Corcoran Gallery, took issue with the policy 
expressed in the last sentence above, and de- 
clared he was “very much in sympathy with 
the views expressed by the New York art 
dealer.” “In my opinion,” he wrote, “the mu- 
seums and societies could, and should, actually 
sell all the worthy works of art for which they 
can find purchasers. I do not consider that 
such a policy is eithér ugdignified or commer- 
cial, especially if the museums and societies 
do it unselfishly and refuse to accept any com- 
mission whatever on such sales. This, it seems 
to me, would constitute a real service of the 
highest value, not only to the artists, but to 
the purchasers as well. ... 

“In my view a solemn obligation rests 
upon us to bear constantly in mind the fact 
that, were it not for the works produced by 
the artists, there would be no art museums, 
no art societies, no art magazines, no art deal- 
ers, no art directors, no art critics, no art 
curators. This, to my mind, is an outstanding 
fact, based upon a foundation of solid rock, 
and one which should not be ignored or over- 
looked. ... 

“This letter . . . is a recommendation, an 
appeal and an earnest plea that you will use 
your influence to change the policy of the 
American Federation of Arts in this respect, and 
make a real effort to find as many purchasers 
as you can for worthy works of art.” 

In the last decade, America has been the 
most art-propagandized nation on earth. Scores 
of societies and associations and museums have 
organized exhibitions and served the works of 
artists to the public in aesthetic feasts. Writers 
have spilled oceans of ink. But the cold fact 
is that few works have been sold from these 
exhibitions. There is something wrong. A 
change in method is needed. The big American 
exhibitions should promote the sale of paint- 
ings, prints and sculptures, and do as the 
Royal Academy in London does, where literally 
hundreds of works are sold at each show. The 
dealers won't grieve. They know that every 
such sale promotes a dozen more. 

Tue Art Dicest urges that all the forces 
of art in America get together and “consoli- 
date” the ground already won. Much has been 
done in creating an “interest” in art. But there 
can be no victory until the interest of the 
people is transmuted into a love of art that 
will cause them to fill their homes with it. 





and is trying to solve the problem of expressing 
what we all feel art should express: The spirit 
of the eternally Human. 

“Curiously, in spite of his independence, he 
is an artist whose appeal is universal. The 
proof of this is more than the mere popularity 
of his name. His pieces are strewn the world 
over. 

“I asked to see models which I had known 
from his earlier time, and in his quiet way 
he said, “They are all gone.’” 


Human Beings and “Lip Stick Dogs” 

Eulabee Dix, who is noted as a miniaturist, 
will hold at the Grand Central Art Galleries, 
New York, Oct. 18-31, an exhibition of draw- 
ings which will be composed of portraits of 
prominent persons and renditions of what the 
artist terms “Lip Stick Dogs,” which means 
canines of quality. 











Northwest Annual 


This year’s Exhibition of Northwest Artists, 
the 18th annual, will be the last held in a 
temporary gallery in Seattle, for the Art In- 
stitute’s new building, being constructed in 
Volunteer Park, will in future be the home 
of every Northwest annual. 

Kenneth Callahan writing in The Town Crier 
said that this show was indicative of the 
healthy state of art in the section, inasmuch 
as a large number of entries were by hitherto 
unknown artists and the awards likewise were 
made to less well-known names. 

The first prize in oil went to “one of the 
outstanding pieces in the show, ‘Street’ by 
Kenjiro Nomura, a Seattle Japanese.” The 
first water color prize was awarded to “Fisher- 
men” by Willard Cox; honorable mentions in 
water color to “Landscape” by Helen Rhodes 
and “Mill” by H. K. Wolfe. The second 
award in oil went to “Still Life” by James 
Grunbaum; honorable mentions to “In a Park, 
Honolulu” by Viola Patterson, “Nude” by Ruth 
Pennington and “Still Life” by Walter Isaacs. 
In the sculpture section, Halford Lembke’s 
“Congo” took the first prize, and honorable 
mentions were accorded “Mother and Child” 
by Joe Taylor and the “Wooden March of 
War” by Lydia Herrick Hodge. 

Mr. Callahan wrote that Ambrose Patterson 
received much condemnation from some “con- 
servative souls who get wildly up in arms over 
what they consider modern” for his “Composi- 
tion—Four Figures.” Despite this, the critic 
felt that it was a very complete painting, 
“every section of the canvas considered and 
woven into a pattern and line that is thor- 
oughly successful.” 

On the whole, Mr. Callahan considered the 
exhibition well balanced and felt that its lo- 
cation in the Chamber of Commerce Building 
would attract many who in the past have not 
been aware of the Northwest annuals. The 
show extends to November 6. 


Clivette’s Pictures 


The paintings of Merton Clivette, which 
have not been available for exhibition since 
the artist’s death because of unfortunate en- 
tanglements created by an agent, have now 
been liberated and are in the possession of the 
widow, Catherine Parker Clivette. Any muv- 
seum or organization, or any dealer, desiring 
to arrange an exhibition, can communicate with 
her at the Clivette Studios, 92 Fifth Ave., New 
York. 

Suggestions have come from various sources 
for a Clivette Memorial Exhibition. Besides 
the works in the possession of collectors, many 
of the artist’s latest and most important paint- 
ings are now in the full. legal possession of 
Mrs. Clivette, and the organization of such an 
exhibition is made entirely feasable. 





Any Street 


Beauty has walked in the broad light 
By night and day since Time began, 
In the bright road to left and right, 
Free to the sight of every man. 
I was a fool today, and blind; 
Casual as a dream she was. 
And suddenly I looked behind— 
I had let her pass. 
—Edward Davison, in “Poetry.” 


Marie Von Kammerer to Show 
The Jacques Seligmann Gallery, New York, 
announces an exhibition of portraits of Marie 
von Kammerer, to open Oct. 18. 
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With Aristotle 


Southern California is not exactly a haven 
for the modernist. In the esteem of the gal- 
lery goers at least, the lines of the academic 
forces are holding firm, judging from the re- 
sults of the balloting on “Modern versus Aca- 
demic” at an exhibition at the Ilsley Galleries, 
Los Angeles. Out of a total of 3,046 ballots 
cast on the question of which is the truer art, 
2,760 votes went to the academicians, and but 
376 to the moderns. 

For the “best painting in the show,” Arnold 
Mountfort, English portrait painter, received 
568 votes for his “Father Cree.” “March 
Winds” by Aldro Hibbard was second; “Song 
of Spring” by Chauncey Ryder, third; “When 
Fields Lie Fallow” by William Wendt, fourth; 
“Formal Garden” by Jessie Arms Botke, fifth. 
Of the moderns, Lyonel Feininger’s “Drobs- 
dorf,” called by Arthur Millier, critic of the 
Los Angeles Times, “a thrilling poetic adven- 
ture in space and a perfectly controlled organi- 
zation of forms,” received the highest vote 
with 57 ballots. Diego Rivera was second with 
55 votes. Marcel Mouillot was the third rank- 
ing modernist. Wassily Kandinsky, considered 
by some the greatest, among abstractionist art- 
ists, did not receive a single ballot. 

Mr. Millier summed the affair up in a few 
clear words: “The real question about a 
painter is not whether he is modern or aca- 
demic—these are mere tags. Is he intelligent, 
sensitive, capable of strong feeling and the 
technical realization of his aims? These are 
what matter.” Concerning the “Battle of 
Wits” in the radio debate between Louis Danz, 
modernist, and Paul Jordan Smith, academic 
defender, Mr. Millier said: “Mr..Danz opined 
that the machine age has both mechanized our 
acting and thinking and produced highly in- 
dividualized souls who tell us their secrets in 
terms of modern art. Mr. Smith, however, 
maintained that the machine age was a mere 
external, leaving the soul of man much as it 
was in the days of Aristotle, who defined paint- 
ing and sculpture as ‘imitative arts.’ 

“Western psychology has agreed with Ari- 
stotle. It could not grasp an art of paint- 
ing abstract as music is abstract. It did de- 
mand that painting be imitative. Even the 
painters could not rise to much pure abstrac- 
tion. 

“The reason is not hard to find. Painters 
feed their art through their eyes. Their eyes 
look at life in nature. Something of nature’s 
forms and colors is bound to creep into their 
work, 

“But, in the process of attempting to paint 
in the abstract, painters did discover again 
that imitation of nature could not produce 
art; that a work of art was an organization 
of forms, lines and colors independent of nature. 
And because their thoughts and feelings were 
stimulated by the intensity of their effort to 
work out new modes, the period produced some 
fine painting which continues to live and will 
outlive the placid copying of nature prac- 
ticed by the academicians. .. . 

“The current tendency in modern art is not 
represented here at all. Most of these mod- 
erns at the Ilsley Galleries are graybeards. 
Current artists are restating the things they 
see in terms first used by the moderns of the 
discovery period. That period is over. Present 
artists are merely refining its inventions, just 
as scientific inventors are merely refining the 
discoveries of the past. 

“But an era of discovery and invention may 
break out again. Life goes like that—in waves. 
Art is always part of the drift of its time. 
Psychological research and higher mathematics 





MacDonald Wright Comes East With Show 


36: 


“Lao Tzu and Yin Hi,’ by S. MacDonald Wright. 


Not since Alfred Stieglitz arranged an ex- | series of twelve “Ancient Heroes.” Their sub- 


hibition about fifteen years ago when his gal- 
lery was at 291 Fifth Avenue, have New York 
art lovers had the opportunity of viewing the 
paintings of S. MacDonald Wright. Now, 
however, Mr. Wright has come back to New 
York and is exhibiting a group of works at 
Stieglitz’ “American Place”, 509 Madison Ave., 
until Oct. 29. 

Mr. Wright, who has been termed by some 
the “philosopher of modern art,” is a keen 
student of the Chinese, Japanese and Indian 
philosophies, especially Buddhism. In this show 
he has included three large wall panels from a 





were typical of the period which produced this 
‘modern’ art. 

“Our day is deeply concerned with organiz- 
ing the complex forces which have molded our 
civilization. This demands a realistic view- 
point and flexible but precise control. If you 
examine the typical art of our time—which is 
not shown in this exhibition because it is 
mostly the product of younger painters—you 
will see that these are the methods of current 
work in art, as in society.” 


jects are the spiritual hero, the muscular hero 
and the hero ranging between these two. Re- 
produced herewith is a painting of the Chinese 
sage, Lao Tzu, with his disciple, Yin Hi, who 
lived and wrote about 600 B. C. He is shown 
holding a scroll which represents, with exact 
characters, the first two books of the philosophy 
he wrote. Another panel is of “Zdrdusht” be- 
fore he became the Buddha, surrounded by In- 
dian angels and receiving the shepherd’s daugh- 
ter who brought him nourishment after his 
six-year fast, according to the legend. 

Despite the fact that Mr. Wright uses the 
themes and colors of the Orient in his paint- 
ings, he is an American in spirit and actuality. 
He says in his foreword to the catalogue: “An 
American Culture, like ‘every historical culture, 
must have the acculturative traits of the cul- 
ture it has contacted. Every culture conceives 
reality as bipartite—as phenomena and nou- 
mena. To me reality exists within—hence my 
lack of interest in the topical. Art is both a 
method of expressing the fundamental desid- 
erata of all mankinds and of avoiding the 
immediacies of transient ‘idle excitements’.” 
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Roland Knoedler, Veteran Art Dealer, Dead 


s es. 
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~~ 


“Portrait of Roland Knoedler,” by Sir William Orpen (1878-1931). 


has lost of its notable 
figures in art. Roland F. Knoedler, retired head 
of the firm of M. Knoedler & Company, which 
founded in New York by his father, 
Michael Knoedler, in 1846, died in Paris on 
Oct. 4, in his 77th year. 
in bringing to America many of the most im- 
portant examples of painting which now fea- 


America one most 


was 


He was instrumental 


| following members: 


ture the nation’s museums and famous private | 


collections. 

Mr. Knoedler, who for more than fifty years 
had been associated with the art firm founded 
by his father, was born in New York in 1856. 
He was reared in an atmosphere of art and, 
when 20 years old, entered the galleries which 
his father, Michael, had established in 1846 as 
an agency of Goupil & Cie. The business first 
was downtown, at 286 Broadway, and kept 
pace with the development of New York in 
successive moves to 749 Broadway, where it 
remained until 1865, and to 170 Fifth Avenue, 
marking the trend to Fifth Avenue as the 
fashionable area. In 1895 the firm moved 
uptown to 355 Fifth Avenue, a location main- 
tained until 1911, when the gallery was moved 
to 556 Fifth Avenue. There it remained until 
transferred to its present location, 14 East 
Fifty-seventh Street in 1924. 

In 1870 Michael Knoedler took his brother, 
John, as a partner, and the firm was named 
M. Knoedler & Co. After his father’s death 
Roland Knoedler continued in the business, 
and in 1883, Edmond L. Knoedler, a brother, 
was taken in, and later Charles L.. Knoedler, 
another brother. In 1896 Edmond and Charles 
Knoedler resigned from the partnership, leav- 
ing Roland Knoedler as the sole owner, al- 


the business. After Mr. Knoedler’s retire- 
ment in 1928 it was incorporated with the 
Charles R. Henschel, a 
nephew; Carman H. Messmore, Carroll Car- 
stairs, Roland Balay, a nephew, and the late 
Charles S. Carstairs. Branches are maintained 
at 15 Old Bond Street, London, and 17 Place 
Vendome, Paris. 

In his earlier years Mr. Knoedler assisted 
in forming the collections of Robert Hoe, J. 
L. Claghorn, W. T. Walters, Cornelius Vander- 


| bilt, W. K. Vanderbilt, H. O. Havemeyer, G. 


I. Seney, George F. Baker, Sr., Potter Palmer, 
Morris K. Jesup, Joseph Jefferson and Sir 
William van Horne. Later collections he helped 
assemble were those of H. C. Frick, J. G. 
Johnson, M. C. D. Borden, P. A. B. Widener, 
W. L. Elkins, A. M. Byers, Senator W. A. 
Clark, James J. Hill and Andrew W. Mellon. 
He was known as an able collaborator, and 
through him the firm was responsible for the 
importation to America of such masterpieces 
as Velasquez’s “Philip IV,” in the Boston 
Museum; the Cattaneo Van Dycks, three of 
which are in the Widener collection, two in 
the Frick collection, and one in the collection 
of C. Bai Lihme; and “Edward VI,” by Hol- 
bein, now in Andrew W. Mellon’s collection. 
Mr. Knoedler gave his support to all im- 
portant efforts to foster art, and aided the 
development of movements for the assistance 
of artists in times of need. He personally 
encouraged such talent as Winslow Homer’s, 
and many other well known artists, when 
they experienced difficulties. It was said of 
him that he not-only gave financial support, 


é | but also warmth of feeling and understanding. 
though they continued their connection with | 


Mr. Knoedler married Mme. Louise Theo, 








E. G. Kennedy Dead 


A grand figure in American art, Edward 
Guthrie Kennedy, connoisseur and expert on 
the paintings of James A. McNeill Whistler, 
whose friend he was, and whose name gave the 
title to Kennedy & Co., one of the nation’s 
most extensive dealers in prints, died in New 
York on Oct. 8, at the age of 83 years. He 
retired from business in 1916, and since last 
Spring had been in failing health. Of striking 
personality, he was known in the art circles 
of London and Paris almost as well as he was 
in New York. 

Mr. Kennedy had been devoted to art al- 
most from the time he came to this country, 
from Ireland, about sixty-five years ago. His 
studious interest in painting, etching and en- 
graving brought about a long friendship with 
Whistler. In 1903, the year of the painter’s 
death, Mr. Kennedy gave to the New York 
Public Library a collection of the letters Whist- 
ler had addressed to him. In 1910 he compiled 
a catalogue of Whistler etchings for the Grolier 
Club. The work, issued under the title “Etch- 
ings of Whistler,” has an introduction by Royal 
Cortissoz, art editor of the New York Herald 
Tribune. To the Metropolitan Museum in 
1929 he gave a collection of figures in Chinese 
cloisonné enamel that is rivaled by only 
two similar collections in the United States. 

When he was eighteen years old, Mr. Ken- 
nedy came to America from his native village, 
Garvagh, Ireland. He landed in Boston and 
there he entered the art business. Ten years 
later, he came to New York, joining the art 
firm of Hermann Wunderlich & Co., which 
later changed its name to Kennedy & Co. The 
firm, now located at 785 Fifth Ave., is under 
the direction of Hermann Wunderlich, a son 
of the founder, and O. M. Torrington, a nephew 
of Mr. Kennedy. 

In May, 1928, as honorary president of the 
Whistler Memorial Committee, Mr. Kennedy 
presented a bust of the artist to New York 
University. With another bust of Samuel F. 
B. Morse, the Whistler sculpture, executed by 
Edmond Quinn, was unveiled in the Hall of 
Remembrance of American Artists, in the ro- 
tunda of the Gould Memorial Library at the 
university. 

Mr. Kennedy was a past president of the 
Grolier Club, and he was a member of the 
Century Club, the Union League Club and the 
Players. He never married. 


Isabel Bishop’s Show Continued 


Because of its remarkable success and the 
unusual acclaim of the critics, the Midtown 
Galleries, New York, have continued for an- 
other two weeks, or until Oct. 29, the exhibition 
of paintings by Isabel Bishop. Unprecedented 
crowds were brought t6 the gallery because 
of the reviews in the newspapers. 


Norway Honors Jonas Lie 
Jonas Lie, American painter, who came from 
Norway when a boy, has been made a Knight 
of the First Class of the Order of St. Olav, 
by King Haakon VII of Norway. 





who was well known on the French stage. 
She died ten years ago. He went to Paris to 
live in 1928 and had many French associations. 
A Knighthood of the Legion of Honor was con- 
ferred on him for his interest in fostering 
French art in America. He later became an 
officer of the legion and then a commander. 
Mr. Knoedler is survived by two brothers, 
Edmond L. and Charles L., and two sisters. 
Mme. Balay and Mrs. Jan de Chelminski. 
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“Days of *49” 


Charles Christian Nahl is called by Eugene 
Neuhaus, author of “History and Ideals of 
American Art,” the “first artist worthy of that 


name who came to the Golden State.” He re- 
mains in art history probably as the sole out- 
standing recorder of the venturesome days of 
California’s gold rush. Because of the turbu- 
lent state of the Coast in those times, few 
of his canvases have survived. The Crocker 
Art Gallery, Sacramento, has some impressive 
examples and Stanford University also possesses 
a group. Two of Nahl’s small paintings re- 
cently turned up in London and have been 
brought to Los Angeles for exhibition at the 
Dalzell Hatfield Galleries. 

One shows the “diggings,” with miners push- 
ing barrows, lugging timbers and felling trees. 
A mysterious figure, probably clerk or literary 
man, stands in the center. The other picture 
presents full bearded miners relaxing in a log 
saloon, “pitting their nuggets against the cards 
of the black-clad gamblers.” Arthur Millier 
of the Los Angeles Times writes: “California’s 
‘days of gold’ produced little of art. The 
famous mining camps lacked art historians. 
But the gold rush had at least one artist of 
exceptional quality, a man who drew and 
painted with the vigor of a Daumier and with 
that combination of realism and art that makes 
the great genre painter. His name was Charles 
Christian Nahl and he came to California in 
1850. His paintings are the best contemporary 
pictures of the miner’s life.” 

Neuhaus says: “It is not unlikely that if 
Nahl had lived in Europe his technical power 
and imagination would have taken him to the 
forefront of painters of his day. ‘Today he is 
hardly known outside of California.” Nahl 
was born in Germany in 1818, trained under 


Vernet in Paris, and died in California in 
1875. 


Chicago’s 45th Annual 


Entries for Chicago’s 45th Annual American 
Painting and Sculpture Exhibition, to be held 
from Oct. 27 to Jan. 2 at the Art Institute, 
indicate that it will be as large if not larger 
The entries will be judged 
by two separate juries, one in New York, the 
other in Chicago. For works submitted in New 
York the jurors are Bernard Karfiol, Abram 
Poole and Henry Schnakenberg for paintings, 
and Gleb Derujinsky and Mahonri Young for 
The Chicago jury: Clyde H. Bur- 
roughs, secretary, Detroit Institute of Arts; 
Blake-More Godwin, director, Toledo Museum; 
Meyric Rogers, director, City Art Museum of 
St. Louis; Gordon Washburn, director, Al- 
bright Art Gallery; and Chauncey McCormick. 

The Art Institute holds an unusual record 
In the 
past five years, 547 paintings, 58 pieces of 
sculpture and 4,403 prints and drawings have 
found purchasers in the galleries. The Friends 
of American Art, an organization of Chicago 
citizens interested in the development of Amer- 
ican art, is constantly adding examples to the 
It has already expended 


than last year’s. 


sculpture. 


in the sale of art from its annual. 


Institute collections. 


$262,000. 
Card Table Brings $3,800 


At the dispersal of a collection of American 
antiques, the property of Benjamin Flayder- 
man, at the American Art Association-Anderson 
Galleries, a Chippendale mahogany card table 
brought $3,800. The piece, made by John God- 
dard of Newport, 1760-70, is said to be the 
only authenticated New England Chippendale 


card table yet discovered. 
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“Moderns” Have Inning at Rockefeller Center 


More than a score of American artists of 
the modern ‘school have been commissioned to 
do the decorations for the International Music 
Hall in Rockefeller Center, the $250,000,000 
New York commercial and amusement pro- 
ject. This ornamentation program will, ac- 
cording to officials of the Center, constitute 
“the most extensive and varied collection of 
modern American art ever planned for a com- 
mercial building.” Paintings, wall decorations, 
modern designed furniture and sculpture will be 
displayed on the walls, promenades and in the 
31 auxiliary rooms of the theatre. 

Georgia O’Keeffe has a commission to cover 
an entire room with her designs in rose, black, 
gray and white; Buk “€Jlreich is working on a 
fresco entitled “Western America;”~ Stuart 
Davis, abstract painter, will contribute a large 
mural; William Zorach, prominent among mod- 
ern sculptors, is to do an aluminum, heroic- 
sized statue of “Rhythm” for the assembly 
lounge; Louis Bouche will contribute a series 
of five vignettes, “A Phantasmogoria of the 
Theatre,” bringing together the stage of early 
Italy and that of today; Gwen Lux, wife of 
the art critic of Life, is working on “Eve,” an 
aluminum cast figure for the Women’s Powder 
Room; Robert Laurent holds the commission 
to do yet another piece of aluminum sculpture, 
“Girl and Goose,” for the first mezzanine 
promenade; Ruth Reeves is. doing a panoramic 
pattern entitled “A History of the Theatre;” 
Witold Gordon, book illustrator, is working 
on three panels for as many rooms, one being 
“A History of Cosmetics,” depicting the story 
of cosmetics in various lands and various ages 
for one of the women’s lounges. 

Other contributors will be Marguerite Zorach, 
Ilonka Karasz, Lawrence Stevens, Henry Var- 
num Poor, Ernest Fiene, Maurice Sterne, Alex- 
ander Archipenko, Alexander Brook, Walt 
Kuhn, Max Weber, Peggy Bacon, Morris Kan- 
tor, Yasuo Kuniyoshi, Duncan Ferguson, Reu- 
ben Nakian, Warren Wheelock and Carl Walt- 
ers. Donald Deskey, exponent of the modern 
school of design, has the commission of co- 
ordinating the work of all the artists into a 
harmonious unit. In modern art circles this 
cast would appear to bear resemblance to the 
all-star cast of “Grand Hotel.” 

Mr. Deskey states that “at last art has 
been taken from the seclusion of the artist’s 
studio, the gallery and the museum, and brought 
out into open contact with the public. The 
choice of works by the most advanced Amer- 
ican artists is an unusual departure in that 
it will constitute one of the largest private 
collections of modern art in America and will 
be the first time that a semi-public institution 
has given recognition to our progressive art- 
ists.” 

Regarding the presence of Gwen Lux, Georgia 
O’Keeffe and other women artists among the 
artists who have received commissions, Mr. 
Deskey says: “We have long since overcome 
the mid-Victorian notion that women can never 
be artists of merit, and the International Music 
Hall will present the work of a number of 
women whose standing in their special fields 
is of the highest. . .. The theatre will pre- 
sent a distinct departure from the dry, formal, 
academic treatment of the past. It substitutes 
for the gaudy, gilt-ridden, red-plushed, pre- 
tentious interior of most theatres, a simple, 
reserved, tasteful modern atmosphere. It neither 
admits of cracker-dust dry imitation of tradi- 
tional periods nor the even more objectionable 
procedure of flouncy adaptation. On the con- 
trary, it relates itself to contemporary needs and 
modes of existence and asserts the validity of 








“Eve,” by Gwen Lux. 


entertainment center will be completely and 
uncompromisingly contemporary in effect.” 
* * * 
Rivera, Brangwyn, Sert 

Three foreign artists—Diego Rivera of Mex- 
ico, Frank Brangwyn of England and Jose 
Sert of Spain—have been commissioned to paint 
the nine panels which will decorate the main 


| corridor Rockefeller Center’s 70-story R. C. A. 





the modern style for a’ modern theatre. This 


office building. These murals are to follow the 
“New Frontiers” theme which will run through 
the entire decorative scheme of the develop- 
ment, depicting the story of two centuries of 
the growth of American civilization in terms 
of the changing physical frontiers. The panels 
are expected to be finished by next April. 

Each mural will be on a grand scale, as the 
corridor is 150 feet long, 100 feet wide and 
25 feet high. Rivera is to paint a mural, 63 
by 17, showing “man at the crossroads, looking 
with uncertainty but with hope and high vision 
to the choosing of a course leading to a new 
and better future.” Sert and Brangwyn will 
each do four panels, each work to be approxi- 
mately 25 feet long by 17 high. Brangwyn’s 
canvases will express “man’s relationship to 
society and his fellowmen.” 

Sert will do his work in his Paris studio, 
Rivera in Detroit, where he is carrying out -a 
commission for the Institute of Arts, and Brang- 
wyn in his studio in England. All three are ex- 
pected to come to New York later. 
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Gainsborough to Be Sold at Sturgis Auction 
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“The Market Cart,” by Thomas Gainsborough. 


The New York residence, 17 East 51st Street, l 
of the late Frank Knight Sturgis, well known | 
sportsman, banker and philanthropist, will be 
thrown open to the public on Oct. 22, prior to 
the auction sale of the furniture and furnish- 
ings on the premises, Oct. 25 and 26. In- 
cluded is property removed from Mr. Sturgis’s 
Newport home. The sales will take place both 
morning and afternoon under the auspices of 
the American Art Association-Anderson Gal- 
leries. Aside from the furniture and objects of 
art, a large group of paintings will be dispersed 
in the second session, and a collection of books, 
mezzotints and etchings in the third. The 
famous Sturgis collection of sporting prints 
which will be sold separately at the galleries 
are described elsewhere in this issue. 

Outstanding among the paintings is a Gains- 
borough, “The Market Cart,” believed to be 
the original sketch for the painting of that 
name in the National Gallery, London. It is 
74 inches high and 61 inches wide. Another 
British: example is Charles Cooper Hender- 
son’s “The Pull-Up at Woodhatch, Earlswood 
Common,” dated 1846. Eighteenth century 
British portraits include Sir William Beechey’s 
portrait of “Sir Thomas Masterman Hardy,” 
who was one of Admiral Nelson’s captains, and 
who became an admiral after the battle of 
Trafalgar. Also there are Sir Godfrey Kneller’s 
“Portrait of a Lady and Child,” Romney’s 
“Lady Donovan,” Wheatley’s “Louise of the 
Haystack,” and Sir Peter Lely’s portrait of 
“Queen Catharine of Braganza,” young wife 
of Charles II. The landscapes include Gains- 
borough’s “A Dutch Fishing Village,” after 
Van Goyen, and Richard Wilson’s “Classic 
Italy,” with two female figures before a cas- 
cade. 


The Dutch group includes a portrait of 
“Henriette D’Angleterre, Daughter of Charles 
I,” by Daniel Mytens (1593-1656); “Henrietta 
Maria, Wife of Charles I,” by Cornelis Janssen 
Van Ceulen (1593-about 1662); from the col- 
lection of General Bulwer; “A River Land- 
scape,” by Aelbert Cuyp; and a “Romantic 
Landscape with Children,” by Nicolas Maes. 
The Italian school is represented by “The 
Grand Canal” by Jacopo Marieschi (1711- 
1791) and the French by “Classical Land- 
scape,” by Claude Lorrain. 

Important Duncan Phyfe pieces, purchases 
by Mr. Sturgis from the Lydig family of New 
York, in whose possession they had been since 
1810, are in the furniture section. Among 
the Chinese porcelain, to come up in the sec- 
ond session, the afternoon of Oct. 25, are 
K‘ang-hsi, Ch‘ien-lung and Yung Cheng items. 
Other groups include Oriental Lowestoft por- 
celain and faience, table services, silver, glass- 
ware, bronzes, sculpture and rugs. 


Artist Leaves $1,673,664 


Victor Wilbour, artist, who died last May, 
left an estate of $1,673,664, of which $641,249 
was in cash. After leaving $20,000 to the 
Historical Society of Rhode Island, Mr. Wil- 
bour bequeathed the great bulk of his fortune 
to the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences 
to establish the Charles Edwin Wilbour fund 
in memory of his father. 

Because Miss Theodora Wilbour, sister, and 
Edwin H. Blashfield, brother-in-law of the 
artist, renounced any interest in the income, 
it all goes to the institute. The fund is to 
maintain the Egyptological collection and li- 
brary donated by the heirs and children of 
Charles Edwin and Charlotte Beebe Wilbour. 








25 Years 


Erwin S. Barrie, director of the Grand Cen- 
tral Art Galleries in New York is marking this 
Fall the 25th anniversary of his entry upon his 
career as an art dealer, a career which, de- 
voted exclusively to the handling of American 
art, is not without a touch of romance. To 
him goes credit for initiating the movement 
for the display of high class art in depart- 
ment stores and for introducing the social side 
into travelling exhibitions, by which the art 
lover and the artist meet on common ground 
to their mutual benefit. 

On leaving Cornell University, Mr. Barrie 
entered the art department of Carson Pirie 
Scott and Company in Chicago and punched a 
time clock for $16 a week. He found his de- 
partment typical of its time—red walls, red 
carpets and oil paintings priced at $7.50 and 
$10 with a few choice items as high as $50. 
All were elaborately framed with seven point 
gold burnish on the corners and encased in 
black shadow boxes, making them look very 
expensive, although somewhat funereal. Ex- 
tremely ambitious, Mr. Barrie went to Europe 
during his third year to purchase paintings in 
England, France and Italy. This venture proved 
a success, but he wanted to specialize in works 
by American artists and become their friends 
and exponent. 

Accordingly, Mr. Barrie approached several 
prominent Chicago artists, but even his per- 
suasive salesmanship could not make them risk 
their reputations by exposure to-the stigma of 
“department store art.” Finally he got Walter 
Ufer to consent to a one-man show. The re- 
sults were startling, for the public, at last 
presented with ranking American art in a store, 
came and bought. Fourteen paintings found 
buyers. Barrie’s idea had gone over. Today 
he is director and general manager of the 
wide-reaching Grand Central Art Galleries. The 
galleries of Carson Pirie Scott and Company, 
now under the able directorship of Malcolm 
Franklin are among the finest in the country 
and present the best of contemporary art in 
an ideal setting. Other department stores 
throughout the country have followed the Bar- 
rie plan. 

It was while still with the Carson Pirie 
Scott Galleries that Mr. Barrie introduced the 
idea of sending important exhibitions of Amer- 
ican art on tour, taking the artists along to 
meet prospective collectors at teas, dinners 
and other social functions. The social side of 
these travelling exhibitions bore quick fruit. 
By taking this leaf from the salesmanship book 
of the visiting European portrait painter, Mr. 
Barrie laid the foundation for the great success 
attendant upon the travelling exhibitions sent 
out by the Grand Central Art Galleries. In 
some cases special cars have been chartered 
for the paintings and sculpture, and private 
cars for the artists who were guests of honor. 
In one city, Houston, 20,000 people visited the 
formal opening of an exhibit. In another, 
Nashville, crowds visiting the show were so 
large that the overflow was roped off by extra 
policemen and allowed to enter the Parthenon 
500 at a time. 


Grand Central Open Evenings 

Commencing with Nov. 1, the Grand Cen- 
tral Art Galleries, New York, will be open 
week-day evenings from seven to nine o'clock. 
Saturday closings remain unchanged. This 
makes it possible for art lovers who are en- 
gaged in business during the day, to visit the 
galleries and view the exhibitions at their 
leisure. It is an innovation which may in- 
fluence the policies of other galleries. 
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England Visited 


Malcolm Franklin, head of the galleries of 
Carson Pirie Scott and Company, in Chicago, 
after a Summer spent in Europe, mainly in 
England, has written some of his impressions 


at the request of Tue Arr Dicest. His de- 
scriptions of visits made to the studios of Frank 
Brangwyn, famous English painter, and of Eric 
Gill, whom many consider to be the leading 
English sculptor, are of great interest. He was 
Brangwyn’s guest at his home in Ditchling, 
Sussex. 

“He has the most marvelous garden I have 
ever seen, and he was in a talkative and ideal 
mood,” writes Mr. Franklin. “He spoke most 
enthusiastically of America and American art, 
praising it more than the contemporary Eng- 
lish, and especially did he speak of Chicago 
and the wonderful Chicago Art Institute. He 
remembers with pleasure the visits he has had 
with Mr. Harshe, and was most interested to 
hear about the Chicago World’s Fair of 1933, 
and he stated that such things were done to 
perfection in America. 

“He surprised me by speaking enthusiastically 
of the Victorian period, saying that its art was 
greatly maligned, that notwithstanding the 
great amount of bad work that was done in 
that period, there was a great deal that was 
fine. He has been reading ‘Albert the Good’, 
which has just been published, hence his in- 
terest in this subject. He is putting the final 
touches to the last panels for the House of 
Lords, which I understand will be installed 
directly. He seems very active and exactly 
the same as before. I had the pleasure of 
taking some good moving pictures of him and 
his garden. 

“Another interesting visit was to the home 
of Eric Gill, increasingly great English sculp- 
tor and woodcut engraver. I visited him first 
in London, where he is working on the huge 
bas reliefs for the new British Broadcasting 
Company Building. In his working smock and 
square hat he looks exactly like a medieval 
workman. I also visited him in Buckingham- 
shire, where he has several huge workshops 
and many assistants, almost a school of sculp- 
ture. I saw there a great many of his latest 
wood engravings, many of them religious in 
character, which to my mind are amongst the 
best English contemporary productions. His 
Stations of the Cross in Westminster Cathedral, 
London, are a sort of pilgrimage for artists 
of all kinds and I heard everywhere in artistic 
circles that he is without doubt fast approach- 
ing the highest plane in his particular type of 
work, His recent sculpture, such as that on 
the British Broadcasting Building, is full of 
life and represents an entirely new phase of 
English modeling, to my mind much finer than 
that obtained by Epstein or his satelites. I 
hope to have some interesting and hitherto un- 
published work of Gill in Chicago, and if 
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Twin City Artists Favor Their Native Scene 





“Factories, Northwest Terminal,” by David Granahan. 


Minneapolis and St. Paul artists, exhibiting 
in their annual “Local Artists’ Show,” seem 
to have subscribed generally to the belief that 
their chances of success are enhanced by the 
utilization of local subject matter. A large 
percentage of the examples, on view at the 
Minneapolis Institute of Arts through October, 


Chicago’s collectors like it as much as I do, 
there will be little difficulty in selling it.” 

Another artist visited was F. L. Griggs, at the 
XIVth century village of Chipping .Camden 
in the Cotswolds, whose etchings he will also 
show in Chicago. Griggs has been instrumental 
in keeping Chipping Camden as like a medieval 
village as possible. “Every house that is 
built,” wrote Mr. Franklin, “is overlooked by 
a committee composed of Mr. Griggs and one 
other person, and if they do not like any fea- 
ture which they feel is inconsistent with the 
architecture and general plan of the village, they 
have the power to change it. In consequence, 
the village represents more than any other a 
XIVth century hamlet.” 

Mr. Franklin said that in his opinion the 
Royal Academy exhibition this year was “a 
complete ‘flop.’ I think that our annual Chi- 
cago exhibition at its worst shows more vigor 
and is certainly more interesting.” 

Besides paintings by several old English mas- 
ters, stipple engravings and aquatints, Mr. 
Franklin brought back a collection of Georgian 
peepshows and panoramas, with which young 
people of that age amused themselves instead 
of with jazz and movies. The peepshows in- 
clude “marvelous examples of quaint English 
scenes. Exteriors of buildings and street scenes 
which mysteriously turn to interiors of the 
same buildings, or night effects with all the 
lamps lighted and the lights appearing in the 
windows.” 


follow this trend. This, the Institute officials 
point out, is a healthy sign, and a part of the 
countrywide movement to discard foreign in- 
fluence and bring into being a truly native 
school of art. 

The public of the Twin Cities turned out 
so strongly at the preview that the art writ- 
ers likened it to the world premiere of a 
super motion picture. Through the generosity 
of the Friends of the Institute, 14 money 
prizes and seven honorable mentions were 
awarded in the divisions of oil, water color, 
prints, drawings and sculpture. As usual, many 
of the most meritorious works were ineligible 
because their creators had previously won 
“firsts.” To David Granahan, scholarship win- 
ner at the Minneapolis School of Art, went the 
first prize in oil painting for “Factories, North- 
west Terminal.” 

Other prizes: Oil painting—Second, “Still 
Life” by Walter James; third, “Walkathon” 
by Gerald Urlie; fourth, “Place Furstemberg, 
Paris” by Mrs. H. Turney McKnight; honor- 
able mentions, Frederic D. Calhoun, Vivian 
Lee, John D. Lundberg and Alexander Oja. 
Water Colors—First, “Main Street” by Caleb 
Winholtz; second, “Near Hopkins” by Helmer 
Lindbeck; third, “Hunting Scene” by Lolita 
Wadman; honorable mentions, Elma K. Ander- 
son, Bernard A. Lund. Sculpture—First, “Bust 
of a Man” by Nona Bymark Soderlind; sec- 
ond, “A Head” by Beverly Silverman. Prints— 
First, “Man, Bird and Beast” by Alexander 
Masley; second, “Prayer” by Gerald Urlie; 
third, “Tired Hands” by Anton Bakke; hon- 
orable mention, Clara Mairs. Drawings—First, 
“Nudes, 1 and 2” by Andre Boratko; second, 
“Two Heads” by Clara Kesler. 

The first award in prints, “Man, Bird and 
Beast” by Alexander Masley, is reproduced in 
the Print Department of this issue. 
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New York Criticism 


A group show of contemporary Americana 
opened the season at the Milch Galleries which 
was termed “ingratiating” and “stimulating” 
by the critics. The exhibit comprised new 
paintings by fifteen artists, the majority of 
whom belong to the Woodstock colony. Mar- 
garet Breuning in the Post was particularly 
enthusiastic, saying that this was “an exhibi- 
tion which says far more for American art 
than any amount of ‘See America First’ propa- 
ganda. . It is refreshing, too, for the 
visitor to find a group exhibition which does 
not serve to ‘point a moral or adorn a tale,’ 
in the cause of art theorizing, but, rather, is 
in every instance the personal expression of 
an individual’s conception.” 

The Herald-Tribune’s critic seemed to concur 
with Mrs. Bruening and wrote: “About this 
show there is an atmosphere of native life and 


subject and a freedom from eccentricity.” 
eae eee 
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An American Group marked the beginning 
of its second year of co-operative existence 
with a group show by its nine members and 
a special one-man show of 10 canvases by 
Holmead Phillips. The Times said of the 
latter’s work that it was “strongly Continental 
in flavor but revealed much more power than 
his work of some years ago.” The Herald- 
Tribune on the other hand termed the bulk 
of his pictures “rather dull” except for two 
portraits, one of a man and the other of a 
woman, which it felt had the effect of “force- 
ful caricature.” In the rest of the group, 
Chuzo Tamotzu came in for some of the 
critics’ praise, with the Herald-Tribune say- 
ing: “Tamotzu comes close to achieving a really 
distinctive stature in his ‘Peaceful Valley’... . 
It is a distinct development over his other 
work.” Of him, Mrs. Breuning wrote in the 
Post: “Chuzo Tamotzu never fails to delight 
me with the intensity of his aesthetic ideas 
and the fine coherence of all his artistic state- 
ment.” 

* = * 

An artist, from Nashville, Tenn., Mrs. Bertha 
Herbert Potter, who held her first New York 
exhibit at the Morton Galleries, was welcomed 
whole-heartedly by all the critics. Mrs. Pot- 
ter’s Southern studies were especially liked, 
the Post’s commendation being: “Bertha Her- 
bert Potter . 
in her own environment not only with evident 
sympathy and understanding but with good 
craftsmanship. . . . The exhibition includes 
a wide range of subject and viewpoint but a 
distinct personality governing both.” 

The Herald-Tribune said: “There is charm 
in the South as Mrs. Potter sees it.” -The 
Times’ critic felt that “Mrs. Potter’s color, 
composition and feeling, as revealed by this 
first exhibition, are more than promising. . . . 
The most successful studies are those of 
Negroes.” 

a * o 


At the Midtown Galleries Isabel Bishop 


is holding one of the few one-man shows cur- 


rent in the local galleries and according to the 
Post it “would make impression even in a 
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crowded moment, for it reveals a maturity of 
accomplishment never shown before by this 
painter.” The same critic likened Miss Bishop 
to Chardin in “intensity of perception and 
sensitiveness.” 

The Herald-Tribune was no less generous in 
its acclaim, saying that a future of success- 
ful accomplishment could be predicted for her 
and, although her work was still. “reminiscent” 
of Kenneth Hayes Miller, it was “gradually 
assuming a flavor of its own.” 

* * a 


The opening shows in most of the galleries 
seemed to bear the same refrain “Group Show 
by Members”. At the Fifteen Gallery such an 
exhibition is to be found until Oct. 22, with 
each member represented by from one to four 
works. In the considerable range and variety 
of subject matter the Herald-Tribune found 
many “likable” things, while the Post said: 
“Here, again, is a group of American artists 
sincerely engaged upon their own particular 
problems and indicating no trace of forming 
either a movement or a school. Each succeed- 
ing season, moreover, marks definite advance in 
individual work.” 

7 * * 


The Argent Gallery entertained an English 
visitor, Lucy Phillimore, at its first show of the 
season, but the critics did not praise her too 
much. She exhibited “Houses of Virginia and 
North Carolina” and the Post’s critic felt that 
the brilliant hues she used in depicting them 
seemed “strangely exotic.” The Post went on 
to say: “All the work has sound draftsman- 
ship and clear, forcible design but lacks subtlety 
or sensitiveness.” 

The review in the Herald-Tribune said of 
her pictures that “as portraits, no doubt, there 
is something lacking; as impressions of places 
they have the merit of frank suggestion.” 

* * 6 

“An excellent exhibition,” was the term used 
by the Post to describe the contemporary 
American show at Pascal Gatterdam’s Gallery. 
Chauncey Ryder’s “Little Round Top” was 
specially commended, the critic saying, “it is 
marked both by sensitiveness of perception 
and a directness of statement that make an 
effective combination.” 


Brooklyn’s Outdoor Art Mart 

Brooklyn’s edition of the outdoor art mart 
is being held at the entrance to Prospect Park, 
facing Grand Army Plaza, for approximately 
one month. Oils, water colors, etchings and 
woodcuts are being offered by 47 artists. Park 
Commissioner Browne has given them warm 
hospitality, even allowing them to store their 
works each night imside the Soldiers’ and 
Sailors’ Monument. Already numerous sales 
have been reported by Bela de Tirefort, the 


supervisor. 





Cronyn & Lowndes Gallery Moves 

The Cronyn & Lowndes Gallery, New York, 
has moved from Duttons to spacious new gal- 
leries at 11 East 57th St. A formal opening 
will be held toward the latter part of this 
month when a group of paintings by Americans 


and a one-man show by Robert Phillips will 
be hung. 
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Salons May Merge 


Art in Paris may come under the rod of the 
efficiency expert, reports Raymond G. Carroll, 
correspondent of the New York Post. A pro- 
posal has been made to unite in one world- 
important Paris Salon the five leading salons 
of the year—the Salon d’Automne, the Salon 
des Artistes Francais, the Salon de la Société 
Nationale des Beaux Arts, the Salon des Indé- 
pendants and the Salon des Tuileries. Out- 
raged opposition, however, comes from the or- 
ganizers and “paid secretarial forces” of the 
five, who see in the establishment of one large 
salon the dimming of their personal importance 
and the end of a part of their livelihood. 

These “art functionaries” argue that it would 
be impossible to find space under a single roof 
for the 12,000 paintings which normally hang 
in the five annual salons. On the other hand, 
some artists declare that the salons have “de- 
generated into tramping grounds and rallying 
centers for people who never have bought a 
work of art and never intend to.” They con- 
tend that the cost is too great, since they are 
forced eventually to place their work in the 
hands of private dealers to find a market. 

Some advocates of the single-salon idea pro- 
pose that it be under the auspices of the Min- 
ister des Beaux-Arts and be kept open for a 
good portion of the year, writes Mr. Carroll. 
The general opinion of its proponents, how- 
ever, is to have the merged salons under pri- 
vate control, with the French Government 
among the buying patrons. 


ln SelfDefense 


The late William Henry Howe, famous for his 
paintings of cattle and remembered particularly 
for the “Norman Bull” and “Return of the 
Herd,” once told this story about Old Lyme, 
according to the Detroit News: 

“On the rear curtain of a butcher’s cart wasa 
painting purporting to picture a cow’s head. 
I shuddered every time I looked at it. It was 
so atrocious that it finally got on my nerves and 
I had to see the butcher about it. 

“I said to him, “That cow’s head on your cart 
certainly is terrible. It doesn’t look like a cow’s 
head from any angle. I’d like to paint it over 
and give you a cow that would seem ready to 
call out that it was milking time.’ 

“The butcher seemed well pleased. Then I 
added, ‘Under one condition—that forever more 
I get nothing but the very best cut of meat 
and the tenderest of chickens.’ 

“The butcher agreed. I painted the cow’s 
head and I became normal as to nerves after 
seeing the real likeness of a cow on that 
butcher cart. I never had complained particu- - 
larly about the quality of the butcher’s meat 
and I certainly never did thereafter.” 

Later the wagon curtain disappeared from the 
streets of Old Lyme and it was found that 
Howe’s cow had been framed. 


Albert L. Groll Marries 


Albert L. Groll, landscapist and etcher, who 
is famous through his renditions of the Western 
deserts, married Miss Henrietta L. Beinhorn 
in New York. The bride, who was born in 
Germany, is the aunt of the German aviatrix, 
Miss Elly Beinhorn. 
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Whistler’s “Mother” 


After an absence of 50 years, Whistler’s 
“Mother,” the master’s most famous picture, 
is to return to America for exhibition. The 
painting, which was purchased by the French 
government in 1891, at the suggestion of 
Georges Clemenceau, will be lent by the Louvre 
to the Museum of Modern Art, New ‘York, 
and will be included in that institution’s Amer- 
ican exhibition, which will open on Nov. 2. 

This famous portrait is one of the most 


prominently placed works in the Louvre, where it | 


has been seen since 1926, by hundreds of thou- 
sands of American visitors. Previous to that 
time it was viewed by other hundreds of 
thousands of Americans in the Luxembourg. 
This in spite of the fact that when it was 
shown at the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine 
Arts in 1881, and again at the Society of 
American artists in New York in 1882, the 
nation had a chance to buy it very cheaply. 
In 1872 it was at first refused admission to 
the Royal Academy Exhibition in London and 


afterwards accepted because of the intercession 
of Sir William Boxall, who painted the well- 


known portrait of Whistler when a boy. At 
that time both America and England could 
have bought it for a very low price. 

Speaking of the gesture of the Louvre in 
breaking its rule against lending works of art 
abroad, A. Conger Goodyear, president of the 
Museum of Modern Art, said: “The return of 
the painting at this time is an act of inter- 
national good will on the part of the French 
government, and a reaffirmation of the artistic 
solidarity of France and the United States.” 

Whistler’s “Mother” is often spoken of as 
the most famous of all American paintings. 
The artist at first called it “An Arrangement 
in Black and Gray.” Critics say it illustrates 
his impeccable arrangement and selection, but 
that it shows also his power of sympathetic 
interpretation of character. Whistler painted 
it in 1870 or 1871, the period in which he 
completed also the “Portrait of Carlyle” and 
“Miss Alexander.” These three paintings are 
considered to be the best of his portraits, and 
most critics believe the “Mother” to be the 
greatest of the three. 


Ford, Not Henry 


The old Ford Theatre, Washington, to which 
Lincoln went on the night of April. 14, 1865, 
for what was to be his martyrdom, is now 
officially a museum, and has been outwardly 
restored and is to the last detail exactly as it 
was on the night of the assassination. The 
front is made of the same red brick and has 
the same number of windows and entrances. 
Despite the fact that it is almost a century 
old, the building is not much different from 
the average theatre of the present. 

Due to the changing of the interior for mu- 
seum purposes, there is little left to indicate 
that it was the playhouse of John T. Ford. 
What was the dress circle in Lincoln’s time is 
now a great room where the famous Oldroyd 
collection of Lincolniana, purchased for $50,000 
in 1926, is being installed. According to the 
New York Times Magazine, Henry Ford of- 
fered Col. Oldroyd $100,000, intending to trans- 
fer it to the Ford Museum in Dearborn, Mich. 
The owner, however, wanted the government 
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Canadian Gallery Gets American Landscape 





“Snow,” by Francis Speight. 


When Canada arranged a national art ex- , 
hibition in celebration of the holding of the | 


Imperial Conference at Ottawa, the National 


Gallery there invited a group of American pic- | 


tures, which were loaned by New York art 
dealers. Among the works was “Snow” by 
Francis Speight, loaned by the Milch Gallery. 
It struck a responsive chord among Canadians, 


and as a result it was purchased and presented 
to the Toronto Art Gallery. Not only is the 
work a stirring and romantic interpretation of 
Winter, but it belongs typically to the “Amer- 


ican scene,”—Victorian dwellings with ginger- 
bread porch and ornate gables, picket fence 
and all. The purchase will serve to strengthen 


| the artistic bonds of Canada and the United 
| States. 





to have it, and congress, after debating for 
almost five years, appropriated the money, 
along with $100,000 for installation. 

Among the supremely interesting items are: 


Springfield home; Lincoln’s favorite chair; the 
iron stove, on which he cooked the last meal 
he ever ate in his Illinois home; the round 
walnut table that stood in the center of his 
study; the desk he used as a struggling young 
lawyer; a shaving mug, and one of the shawls 
he wore as President. 


Teichner’s First One-Man Show 

Joseph Teichner, long an exhibitor at the 
Society of Independent Artists, the Art Center, 
the Brooklyn Museum and the Pennsylvania 
Academy of the Fine Arts, is holding his first 
one-man show, at the Grant Studios, Brook- 
lyn. The exhibition, lasting from Oct. 14 to 
30, comprises 20 oil paintings. 


Do They Mean Him? 

“I read so much in the papers these days 
about the ‘forgotten man,’” said Mr. Lapis 
Lazuli, the artist, “that I am beginning to feel 
self conscious.” 
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Icart’s ‘“‘Les Visions Blanches”’ 


An American tour of a group of paintings 
by Louis Icart entitled “Les Visions Blanches” 


pc ae ! has bi Loui i 
Two old horsehair sofas that were in Lincoln’s ; een arranged by the Louis Icart Society. 


The first showing will be at the Metropolitan 
Galleries, 730 Fifth Ave., New York, from 
Oct. 22 to Nov. 5. Thence the exhibition will 
go to the Newman Galleries in Philadelphia, 
and afterwards to the Bendann Galleries in 
Baltimore, the Gordon Galleries in Detroit, the 
O’Brien Galleries in Chicago, and the Noonan- 
Kocian Galleries in St. Louis. 


St. Louis to Have ‘Art Week” 


St. Louis is to have an “Art Week” from 
Oct. 22 to 29, inclusive, and the windows of 
downtown stores will be decorated with hun- 
dreds of paintings and works of art. Simul- 
taneously the third annual exhibit of the In- 
dependent Artists of St. Louis will be held at 
the Old Courthouse, and a Kathryn Cherry 
memorial exhibition at the Artists’ Guild. 
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Woman’s Dept. 
[Continued from page 19] 
woman’s club would buy a good original paint- 
ing they would have a treasure for the future.” 
Her principal plan is to continue the State 
Picture Memory Contests which were such a 
success last year. A few years ago they began 
with twelve schools, this year more than two 
hundred participated in the final contest. A 
course of Art Appreciation and Picture Study 
is sent to all schools that wish to enter. Seven 
free trips to Washington, so that the children 
may see art in the original, were given as first 
prizes. We suggest that North Carolina take 
up the study of American art, use our ques- 
tions and win one of the paintings awarded. 
* ~ * 
MASSACHUSETTS 

This state, won many prizes last year,—for the 
finest work among the states in co-operation 
with the schools, for putting over one of the 
best Fine Art Community Festivals, for the 
finest design for a George Washington medal 
and for collecting many pennies in the Penny 
Art Fund to buy paintings for clubs. 

Mrs. Roy Baker, the chairman under whose 
leadership all of these things were achieved, 
said: “We have made many plans, the Gen- 
eral Federation Pottery exhibit will be routed, 
the Penny Art Fund featured. This year we 
are planning to hold an exhibition of Massa- 
chusetts artists’ work at our annual meeting 
at Swampscott, paintings to be purchased that 
receive the most votes. The slogan will be 
“Massachusetts Pennies for Massachusetts Art- 
ists. A penny does not seem so much but 
when you realize that it is a penny a member 
and there are thousands of them, it is not to 
be ignored.” 

Another slogan, ““An Art Committee in Every 
Club,” has been adopted. There will be a 
series of lectures with discussions on Current 
and Permanent Exhibitions at the Boston Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts. The first will be October 
26 at 2 o'clock and will include a tea in Tapes- 
try Hall. The other lectures will be given on 
Nov. 16, Jan. 18, and Feb. 15, 1933. The 
proceeds will be presented to the museum for 
a Massachusetts State Federation Art Scholar- 
ship in its school. A conference will be held 
in the Worcester Art Museum, Jan. 23, 1933, 
just after the opening of the new auditorium. 
The first week in March an art conference will 
be held in Springfield. “Art Week in Boston” 
will be held in April. The club women are 
active in urging adequate art instruction in 
both grammar and high schools. Many clubs 
will furnish this instruction free where it can- 
not be given in the schools. A course in 
“Good Taste in Dress” is one of the interests. 

Dates of art events and an account of Massa- 
chusetts’ pet project, “The Budget House,” 
will be given in a later issue. 

* 7 * 
MISSISSIPPI 

Mrs. B. J. Marshall has not yet completed 
her plans, but she is enthusiastic over her 
success in getting the Mississippi Legislature 
to pass the Art Bill. The Mississippi club 
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women have been working hard for this for 
six years. The bill has been signed by the 
Governor and is now a law, and beginning this 
Fall a period will be set aside for the teaching 
of art in every school in Mississippi. Mrs. 
Marshall said the fight was discouraging at 
times, but that she never gave up the feeling 
that if all the club women wanted it they 
would be sure to get it. 
+ 2 * 
MONTANA 

Mrs. Vesta Robbins is collecting an exhibit 
of Montana’s finest art for club study. The 
exhibit will be routed over the state for pub- 
lic exhibition and a gallery talk about the life 
and work of each artist will accompany the 
paintings. She adds: “With our state so hard 
hit financially,. it Wilke~be ‘some job.’ But 
while we do not have funds; we do have cour- 
age, and the artists are so fine.- We will not 
have trouble putting over this undertaking.” 


Mexico and Rivera 


Kenneth. Callahan, art critic of the Seattle 
Town Crier, went to Mexico and there got 
first hand information on how the Mexicans 
regard Diego Rivera. He expected to find 
the famous muralist looked upon as a hero 
in his native land. He was shocked, he says, 
to realize that Rivera is only as great to the 
people of Mexico, on a relative scale, as any 
good contemporary American artist is con- 
sidered great among Americans. 

“Among the more enlightened Mexican pub- 
lic that art of Rivera receives its just recog- 
nition,” he wrote in the Town Crier. “How- 
ever, to the majority of the people, he is 
considered commercial, crude, unfinished, and 
superficial. The above condemnations of Ri- 
vera have been made to me in Mexico by 
Mexicans of intelligence, if of no great artistic 
knowledge. The same criticisms have been 
repeated by each. 

“Insofar as I can analyze these statements, 
the first, pertaining to Rivera’s commercialism, 
is fairly true. However, that is a recent de- 
velopment in Rivera’s character. The art he 
has created in the past does not suffer from 
his lack of depth now. Since his success 
spread from Mexico over the world he has, 
as have so many before him, fallen a little 
by the wayside of the dollar mark. 

“The second criticism, that Rivera is crude, 
is perfectly understandable when one consid- 
ers the average Mexican, whose love for his 
country takes the form of respect for and de- 
votion to its conventional cultural development. 
Rivera in his murals in the Secretariate de 
Educacion does not concern himself with musi- 
cal development, the excellence of the tele- 
phone system, or any ‘cultural’ veneer. He 
paints the Indian and the Mexican in their 
elemental state. His painting is crude insofar 
as he sees things without fripperies or decora- 
tion. He sees the Mexicans as a simple, be- 
wildered race laboring to emerge from under 
the heel of foreign capitalism, and searching 
out their destiny, a destiny they are not yet 
able to recognize. 

“Rivera’s real greatness lies not in the fact 
that he can lay out a wall beautifully with 
figures in pleasing arrangement and delightful 
color. It is just that quality called crudity 
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A Glass Museum 


An art museum with glass walls was a 


striking theme presented at the 27th annual 
meeting of the American Association of Mu- 
seums, held recently at the Fogg Art Museum. 
This innovation in the museum field is the 
idea of Clarence Stein, who has designed such 
a structure for Princeton, N. J. 


The outer walls of the building are to be 


made of glass brick, each brick being hollow 
in the center. 
character, throwing light obliquely upon the 
walls where the pictures are to be hung. 


These are to be of prismatic 


The gallery walls are to be of wood, built 


in sections that can be made into as many 


units as desired, thus allowing for the expan- 
sion or contraction of the size of the gallery. 
The inner walls are not planned to be at 
right angles, but are more like an octagon, 
thus avoiding reflections. 


There are to be 
no sky lights, all the illumination coming from 
the glass outer wall, which can be covered 


at will by the covering-sections. 


by many Mexicans (and Americans, as well) 
that makes Rivera a great artist. 
his beautiful color, and the solidity of his 
form are integral parts of his stature, as an 


His design, 


artist, but it is his interpretation of Mexico 
that is most important. 
“ ‘Unfinished’ is the great battlecry against 


anything not conventional in art. In his ideas 


of what constitutes finish, the observer is 
guided by his own preconceptions. That new 


forms are necessary to express new ideas is 


not considered. Rivera developed a new form 
to suit his conception and his expression, His 
art lacks the sickly finish of a Bougereau, but 
has something of the divine finish of a Giotto 
or a Blake. 

“As I said before, Rivera is called super- 
ficial, because he does see into the souls of 
the Mexican people and expresses his vision 
as simply and cleanly as he sees it. Being 
under the dissecting scalpel is always uncom- 
fortable. It is difficult for any of us to accept 
a clear, uncolored picture of ourselves, with 
our few virtues and our many faults justly 
evaluated. It requires a sense of humor, which 


is not a common characteristic among the Mexi- 


cans. It is perhaps for this reason that the 
average Mexican, looking at Rivera’s art, de- 
fends himself by calling it superficial. 

“The stolidity, the patience, the blind, half- 
conscious groping of the Mexican are all vir- 
tues in Rivera’s eyes. Rivera is not a subtle 
man. There is nothing of the intellectual, no 
suavity and no sophistication about him or 
his art. He has felt Mexico deeply and sin- 
cerely and in his expression has interpreted 
her with all the basic characteristics accen- 
tuated. He sometimes carries the banner of 
the reformer, which occasionally obtrudes over 
the artist, but so did ‘Daumier.” 


Will Exhibit Friedsam Art 


The Michael Friedsam collection, bequeathed 
to the Metropolitan Museum last December, 
will be placed on exhibition Nov. 15, to re- 
main as a unit for approximately six months 








“Virginia and France” 

Berkeley Williams, young Virginia painter, 
will exhibit a group of his works at the War- 
wick Galleries, Philadelphia, October 17 to 29. 
“Painting in Virginia and France” is the title. 


Group Show at Caz Delbo 
Paintings by A. Lachowsky, Paul Berdanicr, 
S. Makowsky and M. Madlaine are on view 
at the Caz Delbo Gallery, augmented by etch- 
ings by Hecht and Soulas. 
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Contrasts 


One of the many shows being circulated by 
the College Art Association this season is “Com- 
parisons and Contrasts” now being held at the 
Newhouse Galleries, New York, until Oct. 22. 
It was first shown at the Lyman Allyn Museum 
in New London and will continue its circuit 
of the couatry after the local exhibit. 

Paintings by 40 artists were arranged in 
pairs, in order, according to the catalogue, “to 
show various methods of approach toward a 
similar subject and to give a demonstration 
of the diverse results obtained.” The artists 
as they are paired are: Ivan Olinsky—Edward 
Biberman; Andrew Dasburg—Frederick Frie- 
seke; Frederick Waugh—Allen Tucker; Jerome 
Myers—Foshko; R. Dirks—Ben Benn; George 
Bellows—A. Walkowitz; Emil Ganso—John 
Sloan; Georgiana Klitgaard—Ernest Lawson; 
Joseph Pollet—Chauncey Ryder; Milton Avery 
—Henry W. Parton; Vincent Canade—Anton 
Refregier; Hayley Lever—Marguerite Zorach; 
Emil Branchard—Herbert Meyer; George Ault 
—H. H. Gorson; John Carroll—Harold Weston; 
Simka Simkhovitch—Alfred Maurer; Warren 
Wheelock—John Costigan; Arnold Blanch—H. 
E. Schnakenberg; Ross Moffett—John Kane; 
Arnold Friedman—Judson Smith. 

The critics seemed to like this idea very 
much and Edward Alden Jewell in the Times 
was especially enthusiastic, saying: “Some 
of the results are indeed diverse; again one 
feels the artists are working along more or 

less parallel lines. Always the pairing off 
manages a fresh slant, which can be illu- 
minating, occasionally even startling. 

“The adventure involving both comparison 
and contrast proves throughout . constructive, 
and it is agreeably spiced with the element 
of surprises.” 


A God in Mexican Jade 


The Museum of Natural History has placed 
on exhibition an extremely rare carved jade 
figure of the Toltec period of ancient Mexican 
civilization. The statuette, resembling a tiger 
in form and believed to represent the ancient 
Mexican god Tezcatlipoca, was presented to the 
museum by Mrs. Payne Whitney, Mrs. Charles 
S. Payson and John Hay Whitney, who ac- 
quired it recently. It was discovered several 
years ago by an American engineer while do- 
ing excavation work on a power dam on the 
border of the states of Pueblo and Vera Cruz. 

According to Dr. G. C. Vaillant, associate 
curator of Mexican archaelogy at the museum, 
the figure dates from the Xth century and 
therefore is not a Mayan or Aztec relic, but 
an example of the rare Toltec art. He be- 
lieves it to be one of the five finest specimens 
of jade ever found in the Western Hemis- 
phere. It is distinguished for its great age, 
rarity and exquisite carving, rendered in a 
naively primitive manner. Tezcatlipoca, mean- 
ing “fiery mirror,” was often symbolized by 
a tiger. 


Larger Quarters for L’elan 
The L’elan Galleries have moved to larger 
quarters at 123 East 57th St., New York, and 
will continue the policy of exhibiting paintings 
suitable to modern interiors. 
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G. R. D. Studio Marks Its “First Four Years” 





“Washington Square,’ by C. G. Nelson. 


On Oct. 24 the G. R. D. Studio, New York, 
will celebrate the end of its first four years 
of service in the cause of American art by 
opening new quarters at 9 East 57th Street, 
New York, with an exhibition entitled “Our 
First Four Years.” The show will present 
works by artists who had their first real chance 
at this gallery and have since been recognized 
in art circles. A note giving the achievements 
of each artist since his initial appearance is 
included in the catalogue, among them C. G. 
Nelson, Monty Lewis, Frederic S. Hynd, How- 
ard Ehrens, Anne Kutka, Hector Casta, Lilian 
Prentiss, Algot Stenbery, Stuart Eldredge. 


Alice Laughlin in New York 

The Marie Sterner Gallery, New York, will 
show from Oct. 17 to 29 paintings and water 
colors by Alice Laughlin. Miss Laughlin earned 
laudatory comments from Duncan Phillips and 
leading French critics when she gave previous 
exhibitions of her woodcuts in New York and 
Paris. She did the woodcuts for Ludwig’s 
“Lincoln.” 

Duncan Phillips in his foreword to the art- 
ist’s woodcut exhibition, said: ‘There is a re- 
markable range to Miss Laughlin’s inventions 
and an unfailing sense of the right approach 
to every project,” and concluded with the 
statement: “A painter would go far with 
such spotting and spacing. Perhaps a fine 
painter will ultimately emerge from this studio 
of charming experiments.” 


Lots of Canvas 
“T see,” said Mr. Lapis Lazuli, the noted 
painter, “that the farmers out West are going 
to heat their homes this Winter by burning 
hay. Now, if things get much worse with 
me,—” 
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In changing its quarters, the G. R. D. Studio 
will continue its original aim, a non-commercial 
gallery charging no commissions. Its purpose 
is to introduce to the art world young and 
lesser known artists. The studio is maintained 
by Mrs. Philip J. Roosevelt as a memorial to 
her sister, Gladys Roosevelt Dick, who was 
an artist and a collector of modern paintings. 
In four years it has introduced more than 150 
artists, many of whom are now accepted by 
other New York galleries. Some have received 
Guggenheim Fellowships, Tiffany Foundation 
Scholarships and Art Students’ League Foreign 
Scholarships. Others are now established as 
instructors in art schools. 

Every year the gallery has invited from 40 
to 60 artists to exhibit paintings, water colors, 
prints and small sculpture at its Christmas 
Selling Show. It also holds one big feature 
show each year. In 1929 the feature was “Self- 
Portraits;” in 1930 the “Twenty-Thirty Show,” 
each artist represented by one canvas painted 
in 1920 and one of 1930; in 1931° the “Mr. 
and Mrs. Show,” portraits of artists’ husbands 
and wives. Last Spring it was the “Decorative 
Art Show.” These exhibitions contained the 
work of mature and better known painters, 
mostly Americans. The gallery also sends out 


travelling exhibitions. 




















WINSOR & NEWTON’S 
Oil & Water Colours 


The first cost is no more, and the superior 
quality and results obtained, make Winsor & 
Newton’s the most economical. 


“Victor” Easels 
“Lexington” 
Sketch Boxes 
“Albata” and 
“British” Red 
Sable Brushes 

A-C-M Drawing 

Boards 






Canvas — Palettes 
Oils — Varnishes. 
Books on Art. 


Polders on request 


nsor & Newton's Colours 
Send direct if your dealer cannot supply. 
Everything for Artist, Student and School. 


a 31 E. 17th Street 
Winsor & Newton, Inc. “" New York 
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Rare collector’s items are included in the 
art collection of the late Charles W. Gould, 
which will go on exhibition at the American 
Art Association-Anderson Galleries on Oct. 22, 
previous to dispersal the afternoons of Oct. 27, 
28 and 29. Mr. Gould, who was a partner ol 
the law firm of Gould and Wilkie, active in 
the direction of the art school of Cooper Union 
and a trustee of the Metropolitan Museum, 
was an assiduous collector for many years. The 
examples listed in the catalogue reflect his fine 
connoisseurship. 

Important rugs and tapestries, textiles, Chin- 
ese and Korean single color and decorated por- 
celains and pottery, ancient glass, Near Eastern 
faience and majolica, Greek terra cottas, an- 
tigue silver, pottery, lacquer and 
metalwork, appear in this catalogue, with which 
is incorporated, a separate brochure, a small 
collection of ancient and other rare coins. The 
coins will be. sold the afternoon of Oct. 28. 

Of outstanding interest is an engraved bronze 
jar with cover, Etruscan, III century B. C. 
Standing on three paw feet, the jar is cylin- 
drical in form, incised with the figure of Aphro- 
dite in her chariot drawn by four horses, the 
cover having for a handle two small nude 
figures, male and female, with linked arms. 

In the Chinese porcelains appear examples 
of the most desirable periods: a Lang Yao 
vase coated with a fluctuating strawberry pink 
glaze; a K‘ang-hsi mirrow black beaker, 17 
inches high; a Tz‘u Chou vase of the Sung 
period, a tall slender example of crackled ivory 
porcelain; and two Han pieces. Among the 
carpets and rugs are an Ispahan example of 
Eastern Persia, about 1600, approximately 15 
by 6 feet, and a fine silver-woven Polonaise 
silk rug, Persian, about 1625. 

The Gould paintings, augmented by selec- 
tions from the collections of Archibald M. 
Henry, the late John Kirkpatrick and the late 
Col. G. Briggs, will go on exhibition on Oct. 22 
and will be sold the evening of Oct. 27. Rae- 
burn, Lawrence, Hoppner, Morland, Crome, 
Courbet, Ruysdael, Homer, Copley and Wyant 
appear among the masters. 

Raeburn’s “Portrait of a Gentleman 
Brown Coat;” Lawrence’s half-length “Portrait 
of a Gentleman in a Black Coat;” Hoppner’s 
“Portrait of a Lady in White;” George Mor- 
land’s “The Stage Coach,” which was engraved 
by S. W. Reynolds in 1801; and “Landscape 
and Cottages,” and a little Gainsborough on a 
panel, are among the outstanding British works. 
The French group includes Henner’s “Téte de 
Jeune Femme,” a cradled panel; Millet’s “The 
Mother Lazarus,” from the of 
Alexandre Dumas and shown in the Millet ex- 
hibition in Paris in 1887; Charles Emile Jacque’s 
“Shepherdess and Flock; Corot’s “The Pool;” 


Charles W. Gould Art Covers Wide Range | 
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and several Courbets, among them “Pool in 
| ANNOUNCING THE ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION 
of the 


AMERICAN WATER 
COLOR SOCIETY 


To be held at the Fine Arts Build- 
ing, 215 West 57th Street, New 
York, New York. 


October 26 to November 14 


Hours: 


on week days 


P. M. 
P. M. on Sunday 


| later date are Robert Vonnoh’s “Leah,” 1926 








Engraved Bronze Covered Jar. 
Etruscan, III Century B. C. 


the Forest,” “Fringe of the Forest” and “Moun- 
ains.” 

Americans are represented by early and late 
There are Copley’s “Portrait of Lady 
in a Black Shawl,” with abundant powdered 
hair dressed high; a water color by Winslow 
Ilomer, “Sisters at Work,” dated 1882; Asher 
B. Durand’s “A Pioneer Settlement;” and “A 
Summer Landscape” by George Inness. ~Of 


rlists. 


winner of the Lippincott Prize, Philadelphia; 
I. Irving Couse’s “A Pueblo Indian Fireside,” 
typical of the artist, and Gardner Symon’s 
“The Mountain Road.” 





Wren’s Tercentenary 


London on Oct. 20 will honor the 300th 
anniversary of the birth of Sir Christopher 
Wren by means of a ceremony held in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, which is the supreme achievement 
of England’s most illustrious architect. 

In 1666, when Wren was 34, the Great Fire 
destroyed St. Paul’s and many other churches, 
which gave him a unique opportunity. The 
new structure, designed not “to follow the 
Gothic Rudeness of the old Design,” but on 
the Roman model, was approved in 1675 and 
completed in 1710. Replacing buildings wiped 
out by the fire kept the architect busy until 
his death in 1723, at the age of 91. 


Kurtzworth’s New Activity 


The California Institute of Fine Arts, an 
organization which aims to make art more en- 
joyable to the person of leisure, has opened 
a series of courses in Los Angeles at the Beskow 
Galleries, under the direction of Harry Muir 
Kurtzworth, former director of the Kansas City 
Art Institute and recently curator of art at the 
Los Angeles Museum. 
























Carnegie Review 


The Department of Fine Arts, Carnegie In- 
stitute, has announced a partial schedule of 
exhibitions for the new season. They have 
planned primarily to show the works of Pitts- 
burgh artists past and present, the paintings 


of Pittsburgh collectors, and the various per- 


manent collections of the Institute. The most. 
important show is “The International Exhibi- 
tion Paintings Owned in Pittsburgh,” Nov. 1 
to Dec. 15, to consist of paintings from the 
thirty Carnegie Internationals from 1896 to 
1932. There will be about 150 paintings in the 
exhibition and all of them will be from Pitts- 
burgh collections. The show will be in the 
nature of a review of all the Carnegie Inter- 
nationals. 

One of the most interesting shows will be 
that of paintings by David G. Blythe, a 
Pittsburgh artist of the 60’s and 70’s, in De- 
cember. In February all the galleries on the 
third floor will be given over to the Twenty- 
third Exhibition of the Associated Artists of 
Pittsburgh. In the same month there will be 
an exhibition of paintings by Joseph Woodwell, 
a Pittsburgh artist, (1842-1911), and an ex- 


| hibition by Cleveland artists. 


NAZARE-AGA 


PERSIAN ANTIQUES 


3, Avenue Pierre Ie de Serbie. 


The schedule of exhibitions as planned is 
as follows: 

Oct. 13-27. drawings from the Carnegie In- 
stitute Collection; Oct. 18-Dec. 30, lithographs 
from Carnegie Institute Collection; Nov. 1- 
Dec. 15, Carnegie International Paintings 
Owned in Pittsburgh; Nov. 3-Dec. 18, Work 
of Alumni of the College of Fine Arts, Car- 
negie Institute of Technology; Dec. 22-Jan. 31, 
paintings by David G. Blythe; Dec. 22-Jan. 31, 
Fifty Paintings by Chicago Artists; Jan. 1-28, 
Color Reproductions of Modern Paintings; Jan. 
12-Feb. 26, etchings of Charles Meryon; Feb. 
9-March 9, Twenty-third Annual Exhibition of 
Associated Artists of Pittsburgh; Feb. 16-March 
30, Paintings by Joseph Woodwell (1842-1911); 
Feb. 16-March 30, Oils by Cleveland Artists; 
March 1-30, “Fifty Prints of the Year”; March 
17-April 16, Photographic Salon of the Acad- 
emy of Science and Art; April 6-May 21, 
Prints, -Fifteenth to Twentieth Century. 


Flint Defies the Times 


The annual report of the Flint Institute of 
Arts for 1931-32 presents an unusual instance 
of the steady development of a cultural or- 
ganization during America’s industrial depres- 
sion. This Michigan institution, now under 
the directorship of Margaret E. Davis, is four 
years old, and has shown a marked growth 
with each successive year. 

The period 1931-32 saw another distinct in- 
crease in the public’s response to the cul- 
tural opportunities offered by the Institute. 
Attendance jumped from 9,832 to 14,290. 
Acquisitions kept pace with the other activi- 
ties of the museum, the outstanding feature 
being the bequest of eight paintings from the 
late Mrs. Arthur Jerome Eddy. 

In contrast with the report of the museum 
conference at Cambridge recently, which 
showed that most museums had lost about 50 
per cent of their members during the last 
three seasons, the Flint Institute showed only 
a small loss, dropping from 143 to 125. 


PARIS | 
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ART AND THE WOMEN OF AMERICA 
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Editor, Florence Topping Green, Past Chairman of the Art Division, General Federation of Women’s Clubs 


Boost Americans 


If all clubwomen would be on the alert | 
and would investigate a little when sums are 
to be expended for paintings, statuary or 
mural decorations in their home towns or cities, 
and would protest vigorously when foreign art- 
ists are awarded the commissions, they would be 
giving a tremendous boost to American art and 
artists. 

For instance, Dartmouth College is covering 
3,000 feet of wall space with a mural, “The 
Epic of Civilization on the American Con- 
tinent.” Did they engage an American artist 


to paint the splendid traditions of New Eng- | 


land? Oh, no! They imported Orozco, a Mex- 
ican, who might be all right for his own coun- 
try but is very out of tone in one of our 


colleges, with his muddy brown and black ob- | 


scurities, ugly in color, coarse in line, alien 
in spirit, interest and execution, and reflecting 
the Mexican peasant’s point of view. 


In a recent interview with Mr. Harvey | 


Watts of Philadelphia, an interesting re-action 
was discovered, he said to me: : 


“What folly for Dartmouth, whose traditions | 
are of New England, to get Orozco to paint | 


Mexican legends! 
touch with their own country? He was en- 
gaged to do murals as part of the epic of the 
Americas. On the face of it, it seems to 
justify selecting this, to my mind, very crude 
Mexican to do a Mexican legend, the kind de- 
veloped in Lew Wallace’s novel “The Fair God,’ 
but you can push a practice too far, even to 
the ridiculous, since I suppose we would have 
to import fetish worshippers from Africa if any 
college hall wanted murals representing the 
‘Story of Africa’ and bring Chinese Hindus to 
do ‘Asia’ to the final reductio ad absurdum!” 

The Women’s Clubs could wield a tremendous 
force if they only knew how. But the time 
is coming and soon. 

ee 


NATURE'S ART GALLERY 
Every artist resents the blot made by bill 


Have our educators lost | 


boards on our beautiful scenery, so a cam- | 


paign was organized by the General Federa- 


tion and worked ‘out by the Art Divisions. | 


Under the skillful leadership of our President, 


Mrs. Grace Morrison Poole, much effective | 
work has been done, hundreds of boards re- | 


moved and legislation against the practice ob- 
tained in many states. Mrs. Poole has kindly 
sent the following, which will be read with 
interest by the art world: 

“We may rightly envy Europe her man-made 
art galleries, but every nation in the world 
should rightly envy us our wealth of beauty 
bestowed upon us by Mother Nature. Within 
our borders every type is found, and today 


good roads and cheap automobiles make it | 
possible for us to know our beloved country | 


as never before. 

“But it always seems, does it not, as though 
every advantage gained brings new problems 
to be solved, and no problem is more difficult 
of solution than the one of protecting ade- 
quately our natural riches. Billboards, unsight- 
ly dumps and ugly roadside stands spoil our 
Nature’s Art Gallery on every side. 


“Billboards are a form of legitimate adver- | 


tising, and still to let them run wild and un- 
regulated means a blot on the landscape that 
every true lover of nature rightly resents, We 
are proud of the work of our great General 





Questions on American Art for Prize Test 





“Springtime in New Orleans.” Lithograph by George O. (“Pop”) Hart. Winner of 
Medal at Philadelphia Sesqui-Centennial. 


Above is reproduced another work which will 
be included in the Prizes offered for the best 
answers to the series of questions on American 
art which will be propounded in each issue of 


Tue Art Dicest until the contest ends next | 
Spring. The first set of ten questions appeared 


in the October number. Prospective con- 
testants can obtain reprints of the sets already 
printed on request. Next issue another work 
of art that will figure as a prize will be re- 
produced. 

The contest with its scheme of state, club 


and individual prizes was partially described | 


in the October number. A further description 
will appear in the Ist November issue. All 
answers are to be retained by the contestants 
until the end of the contest. 

How many of these questions can you an- 
swer without consulting a book? Fifty percent 
would be a fair rating, 75 percent good and 
80 percent most excellent. But don’t neglect 
books and all other sources of information. The 
game will be more absorbing than cross-word 
puzzles and more exciting than bridge. Many 
clubs will use these questions as part of their 
programs each meeting. 

Here is the second set of questions: 


1—Who was the father of American landscape painting? 

2.—Name three artists who carried the Barbizon idea to this country. 

3—Who were the outstanding artists of the past generation? 

4.—Name the men who founded the Society of American Artists in 1877. 

5—Who was the first artist to paint Indian subjects? 

6.—Mention the artist who used American girlhood as his principal theme. 

7.—Name a great painter of fisher folk and marines. 

8—Who was the artist who introduced New England types of interiors in his paintings? 
9—Name the school of painting whose members are called “writers with the brush.” 
10.—What two artists are famous for historical and allegorical canvases? 


| Federation of Women’s Clubs in creating pub- 





lic sentiment for the rigid regulation of this 





, pose, but today on all sides we hear the words 


great industry and its activity in sponsoring | 


legislation towards this end. 


“Just as we believe that billboards should | art gallery. May we use those weapons sanely 


be allowed only in business or commercial 


of the right camps, dumps and roadside stands. 
There is a place for all, but care should be 
exercised in the erection of these active busi- 
nesses that inanimate nature should be pro- 
tected from the cupidity of active mankind, 


conserve, conserve, conserve. 
“Regulation and conservation, two powerful 


| factors in keeping the land of nature’s richest 


| and fairly in the battle we are waging.” 
districts, so we believe in a strict supervision | 


| State Convention next Spring. 


and that unsightly dumps should be prohibited | 


along the scenic highways of our land. 

“The General Federation is vitally inter- 
ested in another phase of our Nature’s Art 
Gallery. Flowers, trees and bird life are im- 
portant factors in its richness. How wasteful 
we have been, because we had so much I sup- 


| less to future generations.” 





* * * 


NORTH CAROLINA 

Mrs. J. J. Andoe, the State Art Chairman, 
writes that they are arranging an exhibition 
of the work of North Carolina artists at the 
In her list of 
suggestions to club women she includes the re- 
quest to encourage and to give financial aid to 
young artists by buying pictures, for, she says, 
“A well chosen painting by an unknown art- 
ist may be inexpensive now and yet be price- 
Also, “If every 
[Continued on page 16] 
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Among the Print Makers, Old and Modern 


Winner of Minneapolis First Print Prize 


“Man, Bird and Beast,” by Alexander Masley. 


Prints at Chicago 


Owing to the nearness of the Century of 
Progress Exposition, the Art Institute of Chi- 
cago will carry over two important annual 
exhibitions which are usually held in mid- 
Winter and in the Spring. The first of these 
is the Fourth International Exhibition of Lithog- 
raphy and Wood Engraving, which is usually 
held through December and January. The 
second is the Second International Exhibition 
of Etchings and Engravings, held in co-operation 
with the Chicago Society of Etchers, which is 
usually held in March. 

These will be made a part of the World’s 
Fair exhibition and will constitute the main 
section of the print department’s offering of 
the world’s greatest examples of contemporary 
graphic arts. 

In addition to these two important exhibi- 
tions, it is planned also to show a survey of 
the greatest prints made during the one hun- 
dred years from 1833 to 1933. 

The World’s Fair Committee of the Insti- 
tute is planning to gather in the Art Institute 
building, which has been designated the offi- 
cial Art Palace of the Century of Progress Ex- 
position, one of the greatest and most valuable 
collections of masterpieces the world has ever 





THE PRINT CORNER 
Hingham Center, Massachusetts 
announces the publication of 


THE OAK OF THE POET—$15.00 
by FABIO MAURONER of Venice 
Mauroner’s etchings, both as distinguished 
specimens of craftsmanship and as sym- 
Pathetic portraits of Italy by one of her 
own artists, are especially appropriate for 
exhibitions in colleges and museums which 

specialize in Italian art. 


Address correspondence to 
Mrs. Charles Whitmore, Director 


——_ 


| seen. The committee is composed of Charles 
H. Worcester, Percy B. Eckhart, John A. Hola- 
bird, Max Epstein and Chauncey McCormick. 


Young Etcher Makes a Hit 

Bernard Sanders, an artist who hasn’t yet 
achieved the dignity of getting his name in 
“The Art Annual,” is holding, until Oct. 22, 
a first showing of etchings, drypoints and 
mono-etchings at the Downtown Gallery, New 
York. The Herald Tribune declared his art 
incorporated “a strange and curious fancy,” 
and the Post, more outspoken, said: “His 
work has individuality and imaginative con- 
ception carried out with apparent surety, for 
there seems no fumbling or groping. It makes 
an excellent showing for a young artist, one 
which indicates much promise for the future.” 


“*Tissue-Painting,”” a New Medium 

Novelty appeared at the Leicester Galleries, 
London, when “Beldy” (Mrs. Mabel Maug- 
ham), heretofore a painter in oil, exhibited 
what she termed “tissue-pictures.” These con- 
sist of pieces of silk stitched together to form 
a picture. Frank Rutter in the Sunday Times 
said: “The varied aspect of her exhibition 
proves the elasticity of the medium, which she 
handles with supreme skill and admirable 
taste.” 


Madrigal 


When the last petal from the latest rose 

Wavers to earth, and the last poet sighs, 

Nevertheless, I venture to suppose, 

Fools will continue in the choicest prose 

To note the fact that beauty fades and dies— 

In brief the same old lies 

From the father of all Lying, 

And graven, from Adam, on perennial brass! 

—yYet Beauty never fades and is undying: 

’Tis but the roses and their rhymers pass. 

—Lee Wilson Dodd, in New York “Herald 
Tribune.” 


Sporting Prints 

Rare English sporting prints and a few 
choice sporting paintings, reflecting the late 
Frank Knight Sturgis’s interest in the “Sport 
of Kings,” will come up for auction at the 
American Art Association-Anderson Galleries 
the evening of Oct. 28, following their exhibi- 
tion from Oct. 22. Mr. Sturgis, who was 
president of the Jockey Club and the Madison 
Square Garden Company, made a specialty of 
collecting rare racehorse portraits and fine 
coaching prints. 

The English prints represent the achieve- 
ments mostly of Herring, Hall, Fox, Alken, 
Boultbee and the Hunts. Of the 210 items 
catalogued, approximately one dozen are paint- 
ings, including J. F. Herring’s “Jack Spigot, 
Winner of the St. Leger, 1821;” John Boult- 
bee’s “Portrait of a Famous Hunter,” dated 
“1786;” Herring’s “Stable Interior;” and Harry 
Hall’s “Race Horse: Hungerford, Winner of 
the Great St. Leger.” A set of four oils on 
panels, “The Life of a Racehorse,” by Dean 
Wolstenholme, early XIXth century English 
painter, came from Arthur Ackermann & Son 
and are the originals of the engraved set. 

Among Mr. Sturgis’s achievements in print 
collecting was the acquisition of the famous 
sets, “Winners of the Great St. Leger,” 24 in 
number, and the 14 aquatint portraits of “Win- 
ners of the Derby Stakes at Epsom Downs.” 
The St. Leger aquatints are from the hands 
of Sutherland, Hunt, Duncan, Harris, Reeve 
and Herring, the latter represented by 13, the 
earliest winner being “The Duchess,” 1816, and 
the last being “The Baron,” 1845. The Derby 
portraits comprise 12 colored and two uncol- 
ored aquatints, ranging from 1827 to 1845. 

Coaching subjects form a large and impor- 
tant group in the catalogue, a rare example 
being the “Stage Coach,” from the painting 
of S. J. E. Jones. Seven of the most desirable 
plates from Orme’s “British Field Sports” com- 
prise another interesting group. Among the 
mezzotints is the rare print, “Bull Dogs and 
Badger,” printed in.colors after Nelson, the 
engraver being Richard Earlom, often referred 
to as a perfect example of the mezzotint. 

A set, mainly proofs, of “The Cries of 
London,” after Francis Wheatley (1747-1801), 
will come up early in the sale. 


A New Gallery 


Every season in New York brings new art 
galleries. The American Contemporary Gallery 
is the latest to open its coors, at 1269 Madison 
Ave., with a group of lithographs by 20 or 
more artists. Among ‘those represented were 
Eugene Fitsch, Yasuo Kuniyoshi, Adolph Dehn, 
Louis G. Ferstadt and A. Grant Arnold. 

All the prints came from the press of Mr. 
Arnold, who was formerly lithographic tech- 
nician and printer at the Art Student’s League. 
Edward Alden Jewell writing in the Times 
said: “He always does a first-rate printing 
job and in the present exhibition interest is 
added to the work on display by the brief 
notes concerning the artist’s method, which 
are attached to the various lithographs.” 

This show which closed on Oct. 15 is to be 
followed by others featuring work by un- 
known or little known artists. 


If you like the work Tue Art Dicesr is 
doing, find it a new subscriber. Price $3 per 
| year in the United States. 
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An Etcher’s Ramble 


A record of a leisurely journey through the 
hill towns of Italy made by John Taylor Arms, 
etcher, and his author wife, Dorothy Noyes 
Arms, has just been published by the Mac- 
Millan Co., “Hill Towns. and.Cities of North- 
er Italy’ (New York; $25). 

Mr. Arms in his meticulously detailed man- 
ner presents his side of their wanderings by 
56 superb etchings, aquatints and drawings, 
illustrating such varied subjects as “A Street 
in Porto Maurizio,” “The Beach at Sestri 
Levante,” “Roofs of Siena,” “The Arch of the 
Conca, Perugia,” “Lake Como,” “Friulian 
Castles,” “The Boat Builder’s Yard, Venice,” 
“Porta del Paradiso” and “The Grand Canal.” 
The latter calls to mind one of Canaletto’s 
paintings of the same subject. 

Mrs. Arms, in a way that captivates the 
reader and transports him to the scenes de- 
scribed, tells of the people they saw, of the 
legends they heard and of the out of the way 
spots they visited. As she says in the fore- 
word, this is not an orderly account of the 
famous towns and great monuments of north- 
ern Italy as was their account in “Churches 
of France.” Their Italian memories are rather 
“like a loose bunch of flowers culled at ran- 
dom each for some quality of color or of 
fragrance all its own; among them are the hot- 
house blooms of great and beautiful cities, 
the sweet cottage blossoms of quaint, small 
towns, and the common poppies and gay mea- 
dow flowers of the peasant fields. They form 
no atrangement of considered composition.” 
Mrs. Arms says that these trifles remembered 
mean Italy to them; she has succeeded in 
casting great charm about a country already 
romantically appealing to many. 

The author’s account of the little known 
province of Friuli with its quaint fishing vil- 
lages and its ancient feudal castles is especially 
fascinating, inasmuch as this part of Italy is 
neglected by most books dealing with travel. 
Friuli is near Venice, but in spite of its prox- 
imity, Mrs. Arms says its people are quite a 
different race; even the language is a dialect 
which resembles Latin more than Italian and 
is more difficult than either. The people are 
quite different in physical aspect from all other 
Italians. 

This and much more has been included in 
this artistic and literary account of an artist’s 
ramblings. The two were accompanied by 
another well known etcher, Arthur W. Heintzel- 


man, and his wife, to whom the volume is 
dedicated. 


The. Etching Hobby” 


While a student at Yale, William D. Cox 
became an etching collector and developed into 
a specialist in present day masters of the art. 
The results of his experience in the collection 
of etchings and their study he has compiled 
in compact but very lucid form in “The Etch- 
ing Hobby” (New York; Wm. F. Payson; 
$3.00). This book has also been published in 


a limited $25 edition of 100 copies containing 











PLASTER CAST 
STUDIES 


Send for illustrated catalog 
144 pages, $1.00 
FLORENTINE ART 
PLASTER CO. 
2217 Chestaut St., 





Millier, Critic, Shows Etchings at Capital 
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Among the Print Makers, Old and Modern 





“Bishop Rock (San Luis Obispo).” Etching by Arthur Millier. 


In the galleries of the Division of Graphic 
Arts, Smithsonian Building, Washington, Ar- 
thur Millier, prominent artist and art critic of 
the Pacific Coast, is being given an exhibition, 
until Oct. 30, which traces comprehensively 
his work in the etching medium. The prints 
range from Millier’s earliest plates of San Fran- 
cisco (1920-23) through the Bret Harte Coun- 
try group and the Old Los Angeles series 
down to his latest etchings and drypoints of 
California landscape. 

Millier writes of himself: “After coming 
to California in 1908, serving with the Can- 
adian army overseas for three years and study- 
ing at the California School of Fine Arts, I 
commenced to etch in San Francisco in 1920, 
sticking pretty closely to street scenes. In Los 
Angeles, from 1922 to 1924, I made the series 
of etchings in the Plaza, once the center of 
the earlier pueblo and still the gathering place 
for the large Mexican population. Upon being 





an original etching by Arthur Heintzelman. 

With the aim of clarifying an intricate sub- 
ject and, as he says in the preface, in a “ro- 
mantic manner,” Mr. Cox describes the meth- 
ods used by artists in the making of etchings, 
dry points, wood blocks and lithographs. He 
deals with the “Advantages of Collecting 
Prints”, “Familiar Marks, Margins, Proofs, 
Bookplates and Prices” and then devotes a 
chapter each to Diirer, Rembrandt, Whistler, 
and a chapter each to contemporary American, 
foreign and nautical etchers. The author has 
selected 32 examples of etchings for reproduc- 
tion in the volume. 





Wael Oe Sie Ri a: 


BOOKS ON TECHNIQUE 
of Painting, Drawing, Sculpture 
Send for illustrated catalogue. 
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given the post of art critic for the Los An- 
geles Times in 1926, I rather naturally drifted 
toward landscape subjects as a relief from the 
town, of which I saw enough while on the 
job. I have been particularly attracted to 
those spots which have been farmed for many 
years, where there are water and trees and 


| the buildings have been designed out of neces- 


sity and without the intervention of an archi- 
tect. Barns figure in many of the prints. 
“Neither as etcher nor critic have I de- 
veloped any marked style, having a horror of 
mannerism or a fixed point of view, and dis- 
trusting ‘principles’ which too often turn out 
to be merely ‘systems.’ I prefer trying to keep 
fresh and natural, though I do get lazy and 
bored sometimes. As time passes, however, I 
find myself more interested in structure and 
less in achieving effects of spontaneity. The 
latter we do better in youth, anyhow.” 


THE LONDON 
STUDIO 


now has its own Editorial 
& Publishing office at 381 
Fourth Avenue, New York 


THE LONDON STUDIO (founded 





1803 and now in its 105th volume). 
Famous the world over. 


Monthly, 50c - Yearly, $5.00 


COMMERCIAL ART AND IN- 
DUSTRY. A tool for advertisers. 


Monthly, 35c - Yearly, $3.50 
— STUDIO BOOKS ON ART — 
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The News and Opinion of Books on Art 








“Art and Beauty” 


Max Schoen has tried to present in “Art 
and Beauty” ‘(New York; MacMillan Co.; 
$2.00) in as brief, concise and clear a manner 
as was within his power what he learned “after 
years of sincere searching about art, artists 
and artistic activity.” He went to the crea- 
tors themselves and quotes them extensively. 

In his introduction Mr. Schoen discusses the 
possibility of a definition of beauty and art 
and says that beauty is defined every time one 
says “This is beautiful.” The term “beautiful” 
he explains as being descriptive of a certain 
unique attitude towards an object. The au- 
thor reasons that if one elaborated on the 
nature of this attitude and gave an account 
of it, a definition of beauty would be obtained. 
He gives as the reason for the “notion” that 
beauty is indefinable the confusion of the terms 
“art” and “beauty.” ‘The terms are related, 
he claims, but not identical, in that “beauty is 
an experience” whereas “art is an activity.” 
Hence a work of art constitutes a successful ex- 
pression of the experience of beauty for a 
creator, and for the layman it is an activity 
which arouses an experience of beauty. By a 
series of deductions he proceeds with his 
analysis. 

He deals with the nature of aesthetics and 
discusses the literature on art under the heads 
of technological, artistic, socio-historical, liter- 
ary, philosophical and psychological. He then 
divides his material into two parts, the first 
“Art and the Artist,” in which he includes 
“The Art Work,” “The Art Work in the Mak- 
ing,” “The Creative Mind” and “Art and the 
Artist.” The second part, “Art and the Lay- 
man,” embraces “The Experience of Beauty,” 
“Beauty in Music,” “Painting” and “Poetry.” 

In connection with “Genius” Mr. Schoen 
discusses such interesting points as disease, 
drink and drugs. He claims that ill health 
where it exists is “far more the consequence ot 
the possession of genius than a factor in its 
composition.” As for alcohol and drugs, he 
says that genius worships the gods Bacchus 
and Gambrinus for the artificial stimulation 
they bestow, demanded by the strenuous de- 
mands of constant creative labors as well as for 
the solace of forgetfulness. 

Mr. Schoen’s book undoubtedly will provoke 
much discussion; many will agree with the au- 
thor, and many will disagree. 


Hugo Ballin’s New Book 
Hugo Ballin has just completed a set of 32 
drawings to illustrate his new book, “Dolce 
far Niente,” to be brought out about Nov. 1 
by Suttonhouse Publishers. The book has to 
do with Santa Barbara. 


The Fairfax 


56 St. EAST OF PARK AVE. 


Outside Rooms, furnished by Sloane, 
with pantries:— 

SINGLE 
$4.50 day - - - - $110.00 month 


TWIN BED 
$5.00 day - - - - $120.00 month 


Our dining room has become a 
favored luncheon place with the art 
and decorating profession. 





Come in to lunch some day. 








Two Monographs 


Edward Alden Jewell, art critic, once la- 
mented the lack of “first-rate monographs on 
living American artists’ and advocated the 
need of “getting busy on the subject.” The 
firm of E. Weyhe has evidently taken this to 
heart for they have just published two such 
monographs by Merle Armitage, one “Warren 
Newcombe” and the other “Richard Day” 
(New York; $5.00 each). The edition of each 
is limited to 500 copies, signed by the author. 

Warren Newcombe is a painter who was 
born, grew up in and studied art in Boston. 
However, he lives and paints in California to- 
day and Mr. Armitage says he is an example 
of the effect “which western America had on 
the art consciousness and aesthetic growth ot 
an academically trained man, plus the impact 
of modern French art.” Mr. Armitage traces 
the development of Newcombe’s art from 1926, 
when he went West and shook off the “shackles 
of academicism” to the present day, showing 
the various periods of and influences on the 
artist. There are 38 half-tone reproductions 
of Newcombe’s paintings in the book which 
demonstrate the author’s remarks. In con- 
clusion he says that Newcombe’s work is a 
“record of splendid aesthetic adventure.” Ed- 
ward Weston wrote the foreword. 

Richard Day is a lithographer in California 
whose work, according to Carl Zigrosser in his 
foreword to the monograph, must be reckoned 
with. Mr. Armitage has selected 12 examples 
of Day’s work which he analyzes, showing the 
progress the artist has made. 
“he has originality and the inventive faculty, 
but they have never been confused with self- 
expression. Not one of his prints shows a con- 
scious straining for effect.” 

Both books are finely printed and bound 
and should make attractive additions to the 
libraries of those who would be well informed 
on American art. 


A Book on Coleman 


The Whitney Museum of American Art an- 
nounces the publication of a monograph on 
the late Glenn O. Coleman, to appear on Oct. 
18, the opening day of a memorial exhibition 
of the artist’s work at the museum. The book 
will be uniform with the other 18 volumes in 
the museum’s American Artist Series. 

Coleman was especially known for his de- 
votion to scenes of New York and its life. 
His sudden death last May occurred just after 
C. Adolph Glassgold, curator of the Whitney 
Museum Extension, had just completed an 
essay which was to act as an introduction to 
the artist’s work. The volume therefore has 
the double interest of being a critical com- 
ment on the work of the artist written as if 
he were still painting and a memorial to his 
completed art career. 


**Modern Poster Annual” 


Volume 9, the 1933 edition of the “Modern 
Poster Annual,” has been issued by A. Broun 
(New York; $6). This year’s portfolio com- 
prises 35 of the best specimens of modern 
colored advertising designs in full color, the 
works of such well known designers as James 
Reid, Rolf Armstrong, Antonio Petrucelli, Curt 
Opitz and Ludwig Hohlwein. 

The latest trends in poster art in America 
and Europe are presented in a way which 
should be helpful to the commercial artist. 


He says of Day, | 








Appreciation 


Helen Parker of the Art Institute of Chi- 
cago and Marguerite B. Williams, formerly 
art critic of the Chicago Daily News, offer a 
new approach to art in the “Arno Art Studies,” 
a course in picture appreciation. ‘This four- 
volume work was recently published in Chicago 
and is being used by art study clubs in west- 
ern cities. As editor, Miss Parker has empha- 
sized first-hand intensive study of pictures, se- 
lecting for analysis significant paintings of all 
the great historic periods from the Italian 
primitives to the moderns. Numerous quarto- 
page illustrations, many in color, and remov- 
able, help to make this approach to art stimu- 
lating. This direct method of picture study 
has been developed by Miss Parker in her 
study classes in the Art Institute while head 
of the museum instruction department. 

In addition to the pictures, which may be 
removed from the work for exhibition or study 
purposes, the volumes contain biographies of 
painters, critical estimates of their work quoted 
from authorities, together with historical and 
social backgrounds. A timely feature of this 
course is its half-volume devoted to the mod- 
ern period, which Miss Parker considered es- 
sential to carry the history of painting down 
to the work of living artists. The modern 
section was contributed by Marguerite B. Wil- 
liams who, as art critic for the Daily News, 
has followed the various phases of modern 
art as exhibited in Chicago. 


Art Gets Damnei 


The New York Times found a “hot” news 
story in the biography of Leonardo da Vinci, 
by Clifford Bax, British writer, recently brought 
out in America by D.- Appleton & Co. For 
the author had called artists “atavistic” and 
art a survival of barbaric ages, which accounted 
for the lessening of the demand for paintings 
in this enlightened age of science, invention— 
and starvation. 

The arts, according to Mr. Bax, “are vesti- 
gial: and those of us who still care more for 
a picture than for a motor car, for a book 
of poems than for a double-barreled gun, are 
survivors of a bygone stage in human de- 
velopment.” 

The visualizing faculty utilized by the artist, 
Mr. Bax asserts, “it seems clear, is uncivilized. 
To think in pictures or metaphors is barbaric 
compared with the abstract thinking of a Kant, 
a Darwin, or any higher mathematician. 

“Indeed,” continues Mr. Bax, “there will al- 
ways be atavistic persons who will write poems 
and paint pictures, just as there will always 
be persons, even a thousand years hence, who 
will not walk under a ladder: but the test of 
the vitality in any art should be measured by 
society’s active demand for it.” 


HUMAN FIGURE 


Ability to portray the human figure 
pays better than any other kind of 
work, Endless demand. Look in 
the magazines, newspapers and art 
galleries. Our new book, 
FIGURE DRAWING FROM LIFE 
by a new and simplified method 
shows the student how to draw 
the human figure correctly with- 
out a teacher, Large pages, 9 x 14. 
illustrated. Sent postpaid on re- 
ceipt of $1.00. Money back if not 
satisfied. Catalog of other books 
for artists FREE. 


F. J. DRAKE & CO., Publ‘shers 
183 Ne. Michigan Blvd. Chicago, Ml. 
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Scott’s Centenary 


In celebration of the centenary of Sir Walter 
Scott’s death the British Museum has organized 
a commemorative exhibition. Though small, 
the collection, drawn from the departments of 
manuscripts, printed books and prints and 
drawings, provides a review of the great nov- 
elist’s life that is full of human_ interest. 
Following is a paraphrased account taken from 
the London Times: 

The most important literary manuscript of 
Scott in the Museum is that of “Kenilworth,” 
corrected for the press, though lacking some 
portions. With the copy of “Marmion” is 
shown the interesting letter which Scott wrote 
to Miss Anna Seward in answer to her criti- 
cism of the poem. He goes on to remark that 
in conversation Southey, whom she had just 
met, is inferior to Wordsworth, “perhaps be- 
cause he is a deeper and more elaborate scholar. 
Southey rarely allows you any of those reposes 
of conversation when you are at liberty to 
speak, as the phrase is, ‘whatever comes upper- 
most.’ ” 

There are two letters from Scott to George 
Thomson in the Museum. The first, written 
in 1806, announces his failure to compose a 
poem satisfactory to himself upon Lord Nelson.’ 
The second describes his unwillingness, in No- 
vember, 1821, to make any further contribu- 
tions to Thomson’s Scottish songs, “undertaking 
what I cannot do well or easily.” 

An appropriate exhibit among the letters is 
Scott’s reply to Sir Frederick Madden of the 
British Museum, who was then proposing to 
edit for the Bannatyne Club the medieval poem 
of “Sir Gawaine and the Green Knight” con- 
tained in a unique manuscript in the Museum’s 
Cotton Collection. Scott hopes that “these 
newly discovered works may enable us with 
more accuracy to distinguish in what ancient 
Scottish and English differed from each other.” 
His philological interests are further illustrated 
in a letter to John Cundall, the author of a 
work on golf, to whom he expresses the opinion 
that the verb “ (to strike hard) was 
derived from the name of the game rather than 
the game from the verb. A letter written to 
Mrs. Slade in March, 1821, contains one of his 
most vehement and explicit denials that he 
was the author of the Waverley novels. 

The first editions of Scott have little typo- 
graphical beauty, and only a small selection 
are on view, the majority in the museum being 
by now in bad condition owing to use. Of the 
many engravings of Scott in the museum, five 
only are to be exhibited—one after Andrew 
Geddes’s portrait in the Scottish National Por- 
trait Gallery, engraved by F. C. Lewis, show- 
ing him in 1818; a second by Edward Smith 
after Wilkie (a study for the “Reception of 
George IV at Holyrood”), done in 1821; a 
slightly later study by Walker after a Rae- 
burn now in New York; an engraving by 
Horsburgh from the Lawrence portrait in the 
King’s collection; and an interesting etching 
of 1824 done by William Mayor after a pen 
sketch by Landseer. 
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Rare Book Auction 


Books from the libraries of E. J. Page, the 
late Charles W. Gould, Frank Knight Sturgis 
and Giulia P. Morosini will make uy an in- 
teresting two-session auction at the American 
Art Association-Anderson Galleries, to zo on 
exhibition Oct. 20, prior to dispersal the after- 
noons of Oct. 27 and 28. Art books occur 
in three sections of the catalogue, the Gould, 
the Sturgis and the Morosini, the latter having 
an added importance because of the inclusion 
of numerous works on arms and armor, as- 
sembled by Giovanni F. Morosini in connection 
with his famous collection. Also in the Moro- 
sini library are rare antique atlases and maps. 

From the Page library comes an immaculate 
first edition of Bennett’s “Old Wives’ Tales;” 
first editions of Kipling; a rare privately printed 
first edition of “The Education of Henry 
Adams,” apparently the second copy ever to 
appear at auction; and first editions of Mark 
Twain, including “A Tramp Abroad,” illus- 
trated, Hartford, 1880. Among the art books 
from the Gould library are important cata- 
logues of foreign and American collections, 
such as the rare catalogue of the Morgan col- 
lection of Chinese porcelains, with numerous 
colored reproductions, privately printed for Mr. 
Morgan, with his card laid in and contain- 
ing a pencilled presentation inscription. There 
are also volumes on painting, ancient sculp- 
ture, European and Oriental pottery and por- 
celain. 

Sport and out-door life are the predominating 
interests of the Sturgis library, which opens 
the second section. Included are the scarce 
“Memoirs of the Life of the Late John Myt- 
ton,” C. J. Apperly, with 18 colored plates 
by Henry Alken and T. J. Rawlins; “The 
Compleat Angler” by Izaak Walton and Charles 
Cotton, with portraits and vignettes by Sto- 
thard and Inskipp; and volumes on birds and 
botany. Reflecting the collector’s varied in- 
terests are works on lace and similar subjects, 
together with numerous fine art catalogues, 
among them the Morgan porcelain catalogue 
bearing the inscription: “Frank K. Sturgis, 
with my love, a souvenir of a long and un- 

































failing friendship. J. Pierpont Morgan, New 
York, 1905.” 
Meanwhile, in New York at the Avery 






Library, Columbia University, a centenary ex- 
hibition of manuscripts, first editions and orig- 
inal material relating to Scott’s life is being 


held until Oct. 31. Nearly a hundred exhibits 









ing collections. From the Morgan Library 
come 27 items, including the first manuscript 
the elder J. P. Morgan ever acquired, Scott’s 
novel “Guy Mannering,” and a portion of the 
original manuscript of “Waverly,” most of 
which is lost. 

Other collectors represented by generous 
loans are Owen D, Young, George Arents, Wil- 
liam C. Van Antwerp, George L. Plimpton, 
Morris L. Parrish, Joseph Murray and Carl H. 
Pforzheimer. Among various treasures from 
the latter collection is a letter from the nov- 
elist to John Murray, editor of The Edinburgh 
Review, relating to the authorship of “Waver- 
ly,” which Scott denied so long. 










If you like the work Tue Ant Dicest is 
doing, find it a new subscriber. Price $3 per 
year in the United States. 





are being shown, taken from the nation’s lead- | 


Rare Book Trends 


Gabriel Wells, eminent American rare book 


! collector, has returned to New York after a 


five-month tour of Europe, bringing back a 
wealth of manuscripts, rare books and letters. 
Among his finds are 93 unpublished letters by 
Charles Darwin, and numerous letters by other 
distinguished scientists. One of his most valu- 
able discoveries, Mr. Wells told the New York 
Times, is an original manuscript written in . 
Chinese more than 2,000 years ago. 

“England,” he said, “is no longer a happy 
hunting ground for the book collector, as the 
shelves of the dealers have been depleted of 
their finest items. America has drawn upon 
the English book treasury year after year, and 
little is left except what is found in private 
collections. The trend of rare books has been 
from England to America, but some time there 
may be a turn of the tide and the books will 
swing back. That is what happens to rare 
books. I believe, though, that for many cen- 
turies America will remain the repository.” 

Mr. Wells pointed out that while America 
has been the greatest buyer of rare books 
for the last quarter century, there is a sus- 
pension in this interest, and France is the . 
one nation now active in acquiring old tomes 
and manuscripts. 





Grant Wright’ s Gift 


A book of New York historic sketches by 
Grant Wright has been given by the artist to 
the Museum of the City of New York. The 
gift, which begins a series of volumes in which 
Mr. Wright has recorded his impressions of 
places of interest, was compiled by the artist 
in the North Hudson Hospital at Weehawken, 
N. J., where he is recuperating from an auto- 
mobile accident, in which he suffered fractures 
of both legs. 

Some of the sketches of this first volume, 
dated 1915, show sections of the city torn up 
for the construction of the Seventh Avenue 
subway. Especially interesting is the one of 
Varick Street and old St. John’s Church, just 
before it was demolished. Groups of Colonial 
houses, destroyed in the subway’s path through 
Greenwich Village, are also shown. 

Hardinge Scholle, director of the museum, 
in announcing the gift, spoke enthusiastically 
of the value of such graphic records. 


An Apollo Found in Morocco 


A bronze statue of Apollo has been found 
in the ruins of Volubilis in Morocco. It is 
thought that the bronze was brought from 
| Greece by the Romans in the first or second 
century. 
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A lovely gift 
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Satisfaction guaranteed 
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DEL MONTE, CAL, 
Del Mente Ari Gallery—Oct.: Paintings, William 
R:ts.hel, Paul Dougherty, Armin Hansen, 

LA JOLLA, CAL. 

La dolla Art Associatiou—Oct.: 

pas.el, Elmer H,. Pohl. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 

Los Angeles Museum—Oct.: Annual exhibition, 
California Water Color Soc.ety; exh.bition of 
American artists by Reg nald Poland; book 
jackets. B.itmore Salon—Oct.: Lanuscapes, 
Jack Wilkinson Smith, Chouinard Gallery— 
To Oct. 31: Paint.ngs, Philip D:ke, Donald 
Graham, Clarence Hinkle, Millard Sheets. Dal- 
zell-Hatfield Galler.es—Oct.: California local 
scene in watercolor, Millard Sheets, Roger 
Heyward, Worden Bethell and Grant Wood. 
New Stendahl Art Galleries—Oct.: Exhibition 
of French Modern Art. LUlsley Galleries—Oct. : 
O ls, water colors, screens, block prints of the 
Orient, Bertha Lumn. 

MILLS COLLEGE, CAL. 

Mills College Art Gallery—Oct.: Book jackets; 
paintings and drawings, Marjorie Eaton; Brown- 
ing memorabilia. 

ALOS VERDES, CAL. 

Palos Verdes Art Gallery—Oct.: Sculpture ex- 

hibit. 


Landscapes in 


PASADENA, CAL. 

Grace Nicholson Galleries—Oct.: Japanese primi- 
tive art: masks from Siam, Tibet, Japan, Java, 
Korea and India; Indian paintings, J. H. Sharp; 
Mexican water colors; Chinese antique prints; 
American Ind an art. Pasadena Art Institute— 
Oct.: Pasadena Society of Artists; contemporary 
Eastern artists. 

SACRAMENTO, CAL. 

Crocker Art Gallery—To Oct. 30: Watercolors on 
silk by Yoshida Sehido. 

SAN DIEGO, CAL. 


Fine Arts Gallery—Oct.: Etchings, Alfred~ Ru- 


dolph; watercolors, Joseph Pennell; “Educa- 
tional Series,’ Japanese prints Roy Sowers 
collection. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

California Palace of the Legion of Honor—To 
Oct. 30: Paintings, Frank Horowitz. Oct.: 
Decorative Chinoiserie panels, Robert Chanler. 
To Nov. 3: Wash drawings in oil, Edith Stell- 
man: sculpture and drawings, Isamu Noguchi; 
watercolors, Joseph Sinel. M. H. Deyoung 
Memorial Museum—Oct.: Contemporary Amer- 
ican etchings; photographs, James Doolittle; 
Danish pottery and lalique glass; Culley collec- 
tion of prints; Marguerite Tebbs collection of 
drawings. Courvoisier Galleries—Oct. 17-Nov. 
5: Paintings and watercolors by Millard Sheets. 
Paul Elder Gallery—To Nov. 5: Oils, land- 
scapes, figures, still lifes, Nils Gren. Gelber- 
Lilienthal Gallery—Oct.: Watercolors and litho- 
graphs of Mexico, John Woodruff. S. & G. 
Gump—Oct. 17-29: Italian, French and Eng- 
lish XVIIIth century drawings; etchings by 


Paunzen pertaining to music; European paint- 
ings. Art Center—Oct. 
ings. Earl Daniel. 


17-29: Tempra paint- 




















Rooms as large as 
studios ...at 


HOTEL WINTHROP | 


Lexington Ave. at 47th St. | 
New York 


This modern hotel located within 
walking distance of art, music, 
theatre and shopping centers, offers 
you the largest, airiest rooms in 
New York . . . at incomparably 





low prices. All home comforts in- 
cluding serving pantry. Splendid 
hotel service, no hotel formality. 








Extremely large twin-bed 
room $3 single; $5 for two. 
Over-size two room suites 
$7. Special low weekly and 
monthly rates. 


Roger Smith Preferred Management 


Rates: 





Great Calendar of U. S. and Canadian Exhibitions 


SANTA BARBARA, CAL, 

Faulkner Memorial Art Gallery—To Nov. 1: 
Stowitts portraits and Javanese batiks. 

DARIEN, CONN. 

Guild of the Seven Arts—To Nov. 3: Watercolors, 
John Costigan. 

TORONTO, CANADA 

Art Gallery of Toronto—To Oct. 
aquatints (A. F. A.). 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Library of Congress—Oct.: Orientalia; lithographs, 
Joseph Pennell; 181 etchings, drypoints and 
wood engravings. National Gallery of Art 
(Smithsonian Institution)——To Nov. 24: George 
Washington Bicentennial; exhibit National 
Sculpture Society; mural painters. Division of 
Graphic Arts (Smithsonian Building)—To Oct. 
30: Etchings and drypoints, Arthur Millier. 
Cvrcoran Gasery of Art—Oct. 17-Nov. 6: Water 
colors, sobert Hallowell. 

WILMINGTON, DEL. 

Wilmington Society of Fine Artse—To Oct. 26: 
Permanent collection, Howard Pyle paintings 
and pen-and-ink drawings. 

ATLANTA, GA. 

High Museum of Art—Oct. 29: National Soap 
Sculpiure. Oct. 15-23: Special exhibition Flem- 
ish and Italian etchings. 

MACON, GA. 

Washington Memorial Library—Oct. 20-Nov. 3: 
Tenth “B” Circuit exhibition (Southern States 
Art League). 


28: English 


CHICAGO, ILL. 

Art Institute—Oct, 27-Jan. 2: 45th Annual ex- 
nib.tion of American paintings and sculpture. 
Arthur Ackermann & Son—0Oct.: Old prints 
in color of views, caricatures, sports and trans- 
portation. Carson Pirie Seott & Co.—0Oct.: 
Old silver and old Engi...” «ungs, Chicago 
Galleries Association—To Oct. 23: Tree Studio 
group. Studio Gallery Increase Robinson—Oct. 
15-31: Mural and easel paintings on “Chicago” 
by Chicago artists. 

SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 

Springfield Art Association—Oct.: Collection from 

Phillips Memorial Gallery (A. F. A.). 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

John Herron Art Institute—Oct.: Portrait and 
figure painters; Dutch peasant costume draw- 
ings; early prints. 

RICHMOND, IND. 

Public Art Gallery—Oct.: 36th Annual exhibit 
by Richmond painters. 

CEDAR RAPIDS, IA. 

Art Association—To Oct. 25: Water colors in 
modern idiom (A. F. A.). 

DES MOINES, IA, 

Association of Fine Arts—To Oct. 30: Charles 

A. Cumming memorial exhibition. 
LAWRENCE, KANS. 

University of Kansas—Oct.: Water 

Italy, Clotilde Girardet. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 

J. B. Speed Memorial Museum—To Dec. 1: Ex- 

hibition of stamps, coins and medals. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 

Isaac Delgado Museum of Art—To Nov. 2: 
Paintings of the Southwest. Betty McArthur; 
watercolors, John Whorf. To Oct. 31: Litho- 
graphs of the stage, Eugene Fitsch (Morton 
Gallery, New York). Arts and Crafts Club— 
Oct. 22-Nov. 4: Members Show. 

SHREVEPORT, LA. 

Louisiana State Fair—Oct. 21-30: Tenth “A” 

Circuit exhibition (Southern States Art League). 
PORTLAND, ME. 

Sweat Memorial Art Museum—Oct.: Adquatints 

and etchings, Gordon Dunthorne Gallery. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 

Baltimore Museum of Art—Oct.: International 
Water Color Show; Baltimore Watercolor Show. 
Maryland Institute—Oct.: Work of Day and 
Night School students. 

BOSTON, MASS. 

Museum of Fine Arts—Oct.: Peruvian textiles; 
Spaulding collection of modern French paint- 
ings; English mezzotints: aquatints, Goya; 
modern American and French prints. Doll & 
Richards—Oct.: Paintings and watercolors by 
Americans; contemporary etchings and color 
prints; American bronzes, Grace Horne’s Gal- 
leries—Oct.: Miscellaneous paintings, water- 
colors and etchings. 

CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

Fogg Art Museum—To Oct. 31: Watercolors, 
Dodge MacKnight and John Whorf; prints and 
engravings. 

HINGHAM CENTER, MASS, 
Print Corner—To Oct. 20: Horse-show in prints. 
PITTSFIELD, MASS. 

Berkshire Museum—To Oct. 31: Shaker exhibit 

loaned by Dr. E. A. Andrews. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Art Museum—To Oct. 30: “Entering the XXth 


Century.” 
WELLESLEY, MASS. 

Pancoast Gallery—Oct.: Modern art, prints. Farns- 
worth Museum—To Oct. 23: Exhibition of 
Paintings; Julia Morrow DeForest. 

D 


ETROIT, MICH. 

Institute of Arts—Oct.: Fabrics and interior fur- 
nishings; 3rd International exhibition of lithog- 
raphy and wood engraving (Art Institute of 
Chicago). Colony Club Gallery—Oct. 18-Nov. 

1: Pictures by painter members of club. 


colors of 





GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
Grand Rapids Art Association—Oct.: Drawings 
and lithographs, Diego Rivera; water colors, 

Walt Dehner. 
MUSKEGON, MICH, 

Hackley Art Gallery—Oct.: Indian arts & crafts; 
Kiowa Indian paintings, 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

Institute of Arts—To Nov. 1: Paintings and pas- 
tels, George Oberteuffer and H. Amiard Ober. 
teuffer; Annual exhibition by Twin City Artists, 

KANSAS CITY, MO, 

Kansas City Art Institute—Oct.: Contemporary 
Japanese exhibit, Tetzusan Hori; Mestrovie 
drawings. 

MONTCLAIR, N, J. 
Montclair Art Museum—To Nov. 6: Textiles of 


XVIith and XVIIth centuries; paintings and 
drawings, Helen Stuart Weir; wax portraits, 
Ethel Mundy. 


NEWARK, N., J. 

Newark Museum—Oct.: Arms and armor; sculp- 
ture; Chinese art; modern American painting 
and sculpture. 

SANTA FE, N. M, 

Museum of New Mexico—Oct.: Paintings by 
Esquipula Romero de Romero; Emily Under- 
wood; Albuquerque Art League. 

ALBANY, N, Y. 

Albany Institute of History & Art—To Oct. 30: 
Portrait drawings in pastel and oil paintings, 
Ottoline B, Stone. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

Brooklyn Museum—To Oct. 31: Early historical 

photographs, Grant Studios—To Oct. 30: Old 


paintings. 
BUFFALO, N, Y. 

Albright Art Gallery—To Oct. 30: International 
exhibit of glass and ceramics (College Art 
Assoc.); modern German graphic art; Japanese 
print exhibit (A. F. A.). 

ELMIRA, N, Y. 
Arnot Art Gallery—Oct.: Oil paintings (A. F. A.). 
EASTHAMPTON, L. L, N. Y. 

Guild Hall—Oct.: English Hunting Scenes. 
NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 
Metropolitan Museum of Art (82nd St. & 5th 
Ave.)—Oct.: Washington Bicentennial exhibit; 
new tastes in old prints; embroidered and lace 
handkerchiefs, An American Group (Barbizon- 
Plaza Hotel)—Oct.: Group exhibition of paint- 
ings by members. An American Place (5609 
Madison Ave.)—To Oct, 29: New paintings, 
S. Macdonald Wright. Argent Galleries (42 
West 57th St.)—Oct. 24-Nov. 5: Photographs, 
Julian Tinkham. Art Center (65 East 56th 
St.)—Oct. 18-Nov. 5: Photographs for Com- 
merce, Science and Industry, A. W. A. Club- 
house (353 West 57th St.)—To Nov. 1: Small 
sketches in all mediums. American Folk Art 
Gallery (113 West 13th St.)—Permanent: Early 
American paintings in oil and water color 
on velvet and glass. Belmont Galleries (574 
Madison Ave.)—Permanent: Special display of 
Old Masters. Brummer Galleries (55 East 57th 
St.)—Oct.: Old Masters, Boehler & Steinmeyer 
(Ritz-Carlton Hotel)—Oct.: Selected Old Mas- 
ters, Calo Art Galleries (128 West 49th St.) 


KEEP 
UP - TO - DATE 


with the 


WORLD’S ART 
PRICES 


by consulting regularly 


up-to-date copies of 


“Art Prices Current” 
Price £1.15s. 


Send for full details to the 
ART TRADE PRESS, Ltd. 
2 Dorset Building, E. C. 4 
London, England 
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. —Oct.: Modern American and foreign artists. 
_ —. Caz-Delbo Galleries (561 Madison Ave.)— 
' Oct.: American and French artists. Ralph M. 
' Chait (600 Madison Ave.)—Oct.: Early C 


'Akron Art Institute—To Oct. 


Cincinnati Art 


‘Museum of Art—To Oct. 










porcelains. DeMotte Galleries (25 East 78th 
St.) —-Permanent: Romanesque Gothic classical 
works of art and modern paintings, Carnegie 
Hall Art Gallery (154 West 57th St.)—Oct.: 
Exhibition by artists of Carnegie Hall. Down- 
town Gallery (113 West 13th St.)—To Oct. 
22: Etchings, dry points and mono-etchings, 
Bernard Sanders. Durand-Ruel (12 East 57th 
St.) —Oct.: Selected French paintings. Ehrich 
Galleries (36 East 57th St.)—To Oct. 31: 
Portrait drawings, Frederick T. Weber; Eng- 
lish furniture and accessories. Ferargil Gal- 
leries (63 East 57th St.)—To Oct. 23: Paint- 
ings and aquarelles, Viktor Planckh. Oct. 24- 
Nov. 6: Paintings, Wm. E. Schumacher. Pascal 
M. Gatterdam (145 West 57th St.)—Oct.: Con- 
temporary American artists. Grand Central 
Art Galleries (15 Vanderbilt Ave.)—Oct. 18- 
31: Portrait drawings, Eulabee Dix. Oct.: 
Group exhibitions of etchings and . paintings. 
Cronyn & Lowndes Galleries (11 East 57th 
St.) —Oct. 18-31: One-man show pastels, Robert 
Phillipp; comprehensive water color show; 
drawings, F. Luis,Mora, G. R. D. Studio (9 
East 57th St.)—Oct.: Selected paintings. 
water colors and drawings, “Review of Four 
Years.” Kennedy & Co. (785 Fifth Ave.)— 
To Oct. 31: Bicentennial Pageant of George 
Washington; water color drawings of wild- 
fowl, Sherman Trowbridge. Frederick Keppel 
(16 East 57th St.)—To Oct. 29: Etchings, 
Felix Buhot. Kleinberger Galleries (12 East 
64th St.)\—To Oct. 22: Italian Baroque paint- 
ing (College Art Assoc.). M. Knoedler & Co. 
(14 East 57th St.)—Oct. 17-29: Memorial 
exhibit for Gardner Hale. John Levy Gal- 
leries (1 East 57th St.)—Oct, 29-Nov. 19: 
Recent works of A. Archipenko, Pierre Ma- 
tisse Gallery (51 East 57th St.)—To Oct. 28: 
Recent pastels and drawings, Maillol. Mileh 
Galleries (108 West 57th St.)—Oct. 17-Nov. 
5: Paintings, Stephen Etnier. Macbeth Gal- 
leries (15 East 57th St.)—Oct.: Contemporary 
American paintings. Morton Galleries (127 
East 57th St.)—Oct. 17-31; Recent water 
colors by 6 artists, Metropolitan Galleries (730 
Fifth Ave.)—Oct.: Masters of the Spanish, 
Italian, French, English and Dutch schools. 
Midtown Galleries (559 Fifth Ave.)—Oct.: 
Exhibition by members of Midtown co-opera- 
tive group. Museum of Modern Art (11 West 
63rd St.)—To Nov, 1: XVIIth century Per- 
sian fresco reconstructions. National Arts 
Club (15 Gramercy Park)—Oct. 26-Nov. 25: 
27th Annual exhibit of new books of the 
year. Newhouse Galleries (578 Madison Ave.) 
—To Oct. 22: “Comparisons and Contrasts” 
(College Art Assoc.) Arthur U, Newton Gal- 
leries (4 East 56th St.)—Oct.: English land- 
scapes and portraits. Public Library (42nd 
St. & 56th Ave.)—Oct.: Chiaroscuro prints 
thru 4 centuries; recent additions; views of 
American cities. Pynson Printers (229 West 
48rd St.)—To Nov. 1: Pencil drawings, Car- 
lotta Petrina. Jacques Seligmann & Co. (3 
East 51st St.)—-Permanent: Paintings, sculp- 
ture, tapestries. Henry Schultheis Galleries 
(142 Fulton St.)—Oct.: Paintings by Amer- 
ican and foreign artists. E. & A. Silberman 
(137 East 57th St.)—Oct.: Old Masters and 
objets d’art. Valentine Gallery (69 East 57th 
St.)—Oct.: Selected French paintings. Marie 
Sterner Gallery (9 East 57th St.)—Oct. 17- 
29: Oils and water colors, Alice Laughlin. 
Van Diemen Galleries (21 East 57th St.)— 
Permanent: Collection of O14 Masters. Wilden- 
stein Galleries (647 Fifth Ave.)—Oct.: Old 
Masters and selected French paintings of 
XVIIIth and XIXth centuries. Whitney Mu- 
seum of American Art (10 West 8th St.)— 
Oct. 18-Nov. 16: Memorial Exhibition, Glenn 
0. Coleman. 
STATEN ISLAND, N. Y. 
Staten Island Institute of Arts—Oct.: 
Island Architects, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Memorial Art Gallery—To Nov. 9: 1st National 
exhibition of engraving and etching; Pueblo 
Indian paintings: permanent collection of 
Paintings. 


Staten 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

Museum of Fine Arts—Oct.: Architectural draw- 
ings and models, Dwight Baum; Memorial ex- 
hibition pastels, Dwight Williams. 

AKRON, 0. 

22: Rare batiks 

and textiles loaned by Anna Hill; exhibition 

36 oils by Cleveland artists. 

CINCINNATI, 0. 

Museum—To Oct. 30: Soap 
sculpture exhibit. To Nov. 14: English sport- 
ing prints; American Indian Tribal Arts; In- 
dustrial designs. 

CLEVELAND, 0. 

20: French silks and 

velvets. To Oct, 25: Chinese shadow figures. 

To Nov. 1: French prints. 

COLUMBUS, 0. 


Galle of Fine Arts—Oct.: Oil paintings, con- 


temporary American artists; “Fifty Prints of 
the Year’; Black and white drawings, Walt 
Kuhn; early American furniture and archi- 
F tectural fragments, The Little Gallery—Oct.: 
Paintings, sculpture and ceramics, Columbus 


artists, 
DAYTON, 0. 
Institute—Oct.: Local exhibition by artists 





Museum of Art—To Oct. 24: 


State Teachers College—To Oct. 21: 


Grasberger Galleries—To Oct. 31: 


Pennsylvania Museum of Art—69th St. 


Carnegie Institute—To Oct. 27: 


of Dayton and vicinity; American sculptors 
exhibit (College Art Assoc.); illustrations, 
Pierre Brissaud. 


TOLEDO, 0. 


Museum of Art—To Oct. 30: Work of public 


schools and Museum Scheol of Design. 


PORTLAND, ORE, 
Exhibition of 
Summer Work, Art’s Guild. 

CALIFORNIA, ..PA. 

Tiluminated 
manuscripts of historical sequence (A, F. A.). 
NARBERTH, PA. 

Paintings, 

Vera White. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Branch 
—To Oct. 27: Contemporary oils, Chicago 
‘painters (A. F. A,). Art Alliance—Oct.: 
Memorial exhibition of oil paintings and etch- 
ings, Kent Wetherill; prints. Oct. 22-Nov. 
6: Oils, Ethel Bains; exhibition of water colors; 
Mickey-mouse drawings, Walt Disney. Hol- 
land Fine Art Gallery—Oct,: Sculpture, water 
colors and lithographs, Alexander Portnoff. 
Warwick Galleries—Oct. 17-29: Paintings, 
Berkeley Williams. 

PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Drawings from 
Carnegie Institute ecnlection. 

PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Rhode Island School of Design—To Nov. 1: 


Columbia Art Associat‘on—To Oct. 


Museum of Fine Arts—To Oct. 30: 


Lawrence College—Oct. : 


Milwaukee Art Institute—Oct.: 
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COLUMBIA, 8. C. 
24: Paint- 
ings, Mrs. B. King-Couper. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Brooks Memorial Art Museum—To Oct. 29: Ex- 


hibition of National Academy of Design (A. 

F. A.). Public School Art Exhibit. 
HOUSTON, TEX. 

Etchings, 

Ellsworth Woodward; water colors and draw- 

ings, William S. Schwartz; photographs. Herzog 


Galleries—Oct.: XVIJIth century portraits. 
RICHMOND, VA. 
Academy of Arts—To Oct. 30: Contemporary 
Mexican crafts (A. F. A.). 
SEATTLE, WASH. 
Northwest Art Galleries—Permanent: Northwest 


painters including Alaska. 
SPOKANE, WASH. 


Art Association—To Oct. 22: Group of 14 oils, 


Arthur B. Davies (A. F. A.). 

APPLETON, WIS, 
American book illustra- 
tion (A. F. A.). 


MADISON, WIS, 
Art Association Gallery—Oct.: Contemporary 


American paintings. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
Paintings, Luigi 
Lucioni; 5th Cleveland Water color show; oils, 
Knue Heldner; Aluminum furniture. To Oct. 
23: Photographs of Interiors (A. F. A.). 
OSHKOSH, WIS. 





Annual Fall exhibition of contemporary Amer- Oshkosh Public Museum—Oct.: Oils, Southern 
ican painting. artists. 
18-Dec. 24. Closing date, Nov. 11. Open to 


Where to Show 


[Societies, museums and individuals are asked 
to co-operate in making this list and its data 
complete.] 


Birmingham, Ala. 


SOUTHERN STATES ART LEAGUE—13th An- 


nual Exhibition, at Birmingham Public Library, 
April 6-30. Closing date for entries, March 
9. Open to members, annual dues, $5. Media: 
painting, sculpture, prints, artistic crafts. 
Address: Ethel Hutson, Sec., Southern States 
Art League, 7321 Panola St., New Orleans. 


Los Angeles, Cal. 


PRINT MARKERS SOCIETY OF CALIFORNIA— 


Annual International Printmakers Exhibition, at 
Los Angeles Museum, March 1-31. Closing date 
for entries, Feb. 7. Open to all. Media: etch- 
ing, engraving, block prints, lithography. Can- 
ada: gold, bronze, silver medals; Letha L. 
Storrow prize. Address: Ethel B. Davis, Sec., 
Print Makers Society of California, 455 Mar- 
engo Ave., Pasadena. 


New Haven, Conn. 


NEW HAVEN PAINT & CLAY CLUB—Annual 


Exhibition, at the New Haven Public Library. 
Tentative dates, Feb. 15-Mar. 15. Closing date 
for entries, not announced. Open to all. 
Media: oils, water colors, prints, sculpture. 
Prizes: three cash prizes in painting and prints, 
one in sculvture. Address: Ethel B. Schiffer, 
Sec., 357 Elm St., New Haven. 


Washington, D. C. 


CORCORAN BIENNIAL—13th Exhibition of Con- 


temporary American Oil Paintings, at the Cor- 
eoran Gallery of Art, Dec. 4-Jan. 15. Receiv- 
ing dates; New York, Nov. 8, at W. S. Bud- 
worth & Son, 424 W. 52nd St.; Washington, 
Nov. 14, at Corcoran Gallery. Open to all 
American artists. Media: oil paintings only. 
Prizes: First, $2,000 and Corcoran gold medal; 
second, $1,500 and silver medal: third, $1,000 
and bronze medal; fourth, $500 and honor- 
able mention. Address: C. Powell Minnigerode, 
Director, Corcoran Gallery, Washington. 

SOCIETY OF WASHINGTON ARTISTS—1933 An- 
nual ‘Exhibition, at the Corcoran Gallery, Feb. 
1-28. Closing date not announced. Open to 
all. Media: oils and sculpture. Prizes: Medals 
for best work in portrait, landscape, still life, 
sculpture. Address: Roy Clark, Sec., 13 West- 
moreland Ave., Takoma Park, Md. 


Chicago, Ill. 


ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO—13th Annual Ex- 
hibition of Water Colors, at the Art Institute, 
Feb. 23-April 2. Dates for receiving entries, 
Jan. 25-Feb. 2. Open to all contemporary art- 
ists. Media: water colors, pastels, drawings, 
monotypes, miniatures. Awards: six prizes to- 
taling $2,000. Address: Robert B. Harshe, 
Director, Art Institute of Chicago. 

HOOSIER SALON—9th Annual Hoosier Salon, at 
the Marshall Field Galleries, Jan. 28-Feb. 11. 
Closing date for entries, Jan. 19. Open to 
Indiana-born artists, residents for five years, 
property owners in Indiana, artists who received 
art training in the State. Media: oils, water 
colors, pastels, etchings, block prints, sculpture. 
Prizes: Many cash awards, gern about $5,000 
and ranging between $500 and $50. Exhibi- 
tion fees: $5 for painters and printmakers, $3 
for sculptors. Address: Mrs. C. B. King, Ex- 
ecutive Chairman, Hoosier Art Gallery, 211 
W. Wacker Drive, Chicago. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
BUFFALO SOCIETY OF ARTISTS—27th Annual 
Thumb Box, at the Albright Art Gallery, Nov. 


members only. Address: 


Holland, N. Y. 
New York, N. Y. 


Carl Bredemeier, Sec., 


AMERICAN WATER COLOR SOCIET Y—American 


Water Color Society 66th Annual Exhibition, 
at the Fine Arts Building, Oct. 27-Nov. 13. 
Closing date for entries, Oct. 19. Open to all. 
Media: water color and pastel only. Non- 
members pay $1 for each exhibit. Prizes: 
Col. Lloyd Griscum Fund Purchase, William 
Adams Delano Fund Purchase, William Church 
Osborn Fund Purchase, George A. Zabriskie 
Prize. Address: The Secretary, American Water 
Color Society, 215 W. 57th Street. 


FIFTY PRINTS OF THE YEAR—Annual exhibi- 


tion of 50 prints, selected in triplicate, at the 
Art Center. Probable dates, Mar. 3-31. Prob- 
able closing date for entries, Jan. 1. Open to 
resident printmakers in the U. S. and American 
artists abroad. Media: etchings, wood cuts and 
engravings, linoleum cuts, lithographs. Two- 
man jury, one conservative, one modern. Ad- 
dress: American Institute of Graphic Arts, 65 
E. 56th St. 


NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN—Winter Ex- 


hibition, 1932, at the Fine Arts Building, Nov. 


26-Dec. 20. Works received, Nov. 14 and 15. 
Open to members and non-members. Media: 
oils and sculpture. Awards: Carnegie Prize 
($500), Julia A. Shaw Memorial ($300), 


Thomas R. Proctor Prize ($200), Isidor Medal, 
Helen Foster Barnett Prize, Altman prizes of 


$1,000. Altman prizes of $500, Elizabeth N. 
Watrous Gold Medal, J. Francis Murphy Me- 
morial ($150), Edwin Palmer Memorial 
($1,000). Address: Mrs. H. R. Brown, Regis- 
trar, National Academy of Design, 215 W. 
57th St. 

NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN—108th An- 


nual Exhibition, at the Fine Arts Building. 
Opening date not set; Closing date, April 18; 
Receiving dates for entries, March 13 and 14. 
Open to members and non-members. Media: 
oils and sculpture. Awards: Thomas B. Clarke 
Prize ($300), Julius Hallgarten Prizes ($300, 
$200, $100), Altman Prize ($1,000), Altman 
Prize ($500), Isaac N. Maynard Prize ($100), 
Saltus Medal, Ellen P. Speyer Memorial ($300). 
Address: Mrs. H.. R. Brown, Registrar, Na- 
tional Academy of Design, 215 W. 57th St. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF WOMEN PAINT- 
ERS & SCULPTORS—42nd Annual Members’ 
Exhibition, at the Fine Arts Building, Jan. 16- 
Feb. 5. Closing date, Jan. 9. Open to mem- 
bers. Payment of $10 dues makes artist eli- 
gible. Media: painting, sculpture, graphic arts. 
Nine prizes totalling $900 and three medals. 
Address: The Secretary, Nat'l Ass'n of Women 
Painters & Sculptors, 42 West 57th St. 

SOCIETY OF AMERICAN ETCHERS—17th An- 
nual Exhibition, at the National Arts Club; 
Nov. 30-Dec. 27. Closing date for entries, 
Oct. 28. Open to American etchers and foreign 
etchers living in U. S. Media: etching, dry- 
point, aquatint, mezzotint. Awards: Henry F. 
Noyes ($50), Kate W. Arms Memorial ($25), 
Henry B. Shope ($25), John Taylor Arms 
($25). Address for information: Miss Mar- 
garet B. Hays, 93 Brookview Ave., Bridgeport, 
Conn. 

SOCIETY OF INDEPENDENT ARTISTS—17th An- 
nual Exhibition, at the Grand Central Palace. 
Approximate dates, March 1-31. Closing date 
for entries, Feb. 15. Open to members, annual 
dues $9. Media: painting, sculpture, graphic 
arts. No prizes. No jury. Address: Society 
of Independent Artists, 54 W. 74th St. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY OF THE FINE 


ARTS—128th Annual Exhibition of Oil Paint- 
ing and Sculpture, at the Pennsylvania Acad- 


[Continued on page 30] 
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How It Is Done 


It has always been Tue Art Dicest’s desire 
to put any information it could before the 
American artist that would help him to success 
in his career. The magazine doesn’t try to 
teach him how to paint, because he has amply 
proved that he needs no help on that score. 
But nearly all the “publicity,” the “blurbs,” 
that help artists to material success come un- 
der the survey of Tue Art Dicest, whose edi- 
tors read hundreds of newspapers and maga- 
zines in order to gather material for its digest 
of “the art news and opinion of the world.” 
Therefore, the magazine considers itself com- 
petent to point out to American artists cer- 
tain methods in the achievement of success in 
America practiced by foreign portraitists, who, 
even if they cannot paint better, certainly know 
ten times more about how to win commissions 
from this nation’s royalty loving leaders of in- 
dustry and society than native artists do. 

Last April Tue Arr Dicesr described the 
methods used in Washington by Prof. Joseph 
Sigall (from Poland and Peru). It was per- 
haps unfair to hand so much credit as an 
exemplar of publicity to Prof. Sigall, since he 
by no means stands alone, and is perhaps not 
so adept or successful as some others, for ex- 
ample Philip (formerly Sir Philip) de Laszlo. 
The magazine proposes, in future, to present to 
American artists, for their inspiration and 
guidance, the successful publicity campaigns of 
European artists on their trips to America. 
This publicity usually begins with cablegrams 
to the American newspapers, and comes to a 
full. fanfare with special articles following their 
arrival. 

There are three New York evening news- 
papers which are particularly avid as regards 
the foreign portraitist, The Evening Post, The 
Evening Sun and the World-Telegram. All of 
them have “staff writers”, who, when they get 
the city editor’s slip, apparently hurry forth 
with enthusiasm to bring in interviews. 

The latest arrival is Frank O. Salisbury, who 
came on the Olympic on Oct. 5. The Evening 
Post responded first. Its staff photographer 
caught the artist and his wife on board the 
liner, and a two-column photograph was re- 
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A Review of the Field in Art Education 


produced under the caption, “Noted English 
Artist Here.” Next day, the World-Telegram’s 
staff writer, Joseph Mitchell, came forth with 
an article under a four-deck headline present- 
ing Mr. Salisbury’s story in a way calculated 
to make really important people’s mouths 
water with, the desire to have him paint them. 
The article was entitled “No Depression Found 
in City by Salisbury.” The second “bank” 
of the head said, “British Artist Praises Win- 
dow Displays in Shops of Fifth Avenue.” The 
cross line said, “In U. S. Till Christmas.” The 
final “bank” of the head read, “Doesn’t Think 
American Painters Have Done Justice to Night 
Scenes Here.” 

It was the body of the article that contained 
the juice, with its references to King George, 
Queen Mary and Calvin Coolidge. For the 
benefit of the artists of America, THe Art 
Dicest quotes as follows from Mr. Mitchell’s 
article: 

“Frank O. Salisbury, a lean Englishman, 
who wears a purple Ascot tie and a cameo 
stick-pin and is known as ‘the painter of kings,’ 
and ‘the dean of British painters,’ made an 
effort today to discover evidence of the de- 
pression in Manhattan. He wandered up Fifth 
Ave. and through the midtown streets without 
finding poverty, desolation, a lack of laughter 
or other signs of the Great Sag. 

“‘When I got off the boat,’ said the artist, 
‘I was fearful. I prepared myself to look 
upon a depressed city. In about an hour I 
saw Fifth Ave. for the first time since 1928. 
Why, I never saw such a cheerful, prosperous 
street. Compared with it Regent St. and the 
thoroughly desolate. 
It makes me happy.’ . 

“Mr. Salisbury, who has executed portraits 
of King George V and Calvin Coolidge, said 
he would live in Chicago and New York 
until Christmas. He has commissions to do 


| portraits of important persons in those cities. 


“Mr. Salisbury also has done portraits of 


| George F. Baker, Myron C. Taylor, Francis 


Willard and Walter S. Gifford. In 1928 he 
went to Brunswick, Ga., with Calvin Coolidge, 


| shot wild turkeys, visited Southern plantations 


and painted a picture of Mr. Coolidge. 
“*The shop fronts on Fifth Ave. are start- 





METROPOLITAN ART SCHOOL 


ADDRESS MoM. J., 58 WEST 57th STREET . . 


Incorporated under the Regents of the University of the State of New York 
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Personally taught by Michel Jacobs 


Can be had in departments including the celebrated “Art of Color" 
INSTRUCTION 


IN PORTRAIT, LIFE, 


STUDENTS are beginning to enro!l for these courses. A few have already received the second criticisms. Among 
the letters, praising the course, Miss Matilda Lorentz, 400 Marshall Street, Mac Mechen, West Virginia, says, “Your 
instructions are clear and helpful and the sketches aid w onderfully. You are making ‘the lessons more interesting 


and instructive than I ever would have thought possible in a corresondence course. If ever I can influence anyone 
to study with you I shall be glad to do it.” 


HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE SENT ON REQUEST 


See our advertisement on page 28 


POSTER, COMMERCIAL ART, 
INTERIOR DECORATION, ILLUSTRATION, COSTUME DESIGN, FABRIC DESIGN and DYNAMIC SYMMETRY 


ling,’ said the artist. ‘The British shop-keep- 
ers crowd their windows. Those on the avenue 
are a triumph in simplicity and dignity. No 
street on the Continent surpasses Fifth Ave. 
There are many things in Manhattan I want 
to paint. I do not think American artists 
have done justice to the night scenes of Amer- 
ican cities. 

“Why, if I could paint the scene I saw 
last night from my hotel window the picture 
would be a sensation in the Paris Salon or in 
the Royal Academy.’ 

“Mr. Salisbury said King George, Queen 
Mary and the British princes are democratic 
when they come to his studio to sit for por- 
traits. 

“*They want me to finish quickly,’ he said, 
‘and I am forced to work fast. Once the King 
drove up to my studio and ordered the chauf- 
feur to park the motor car under the trees, 
Then he told his attendant and the chauffeur 
they could go and look at the zoo. Then he 
came in and asked me, “How long will it 
take this time?? The King and the Queen are 
always busy.’ 

“Mr. Salisbury, who is 58, has exhibited con- 
tinuously at the Royal Academy since 1899, 
Last year he won the gold medal at the Paris 
Salon for a portrait of India’s princesses, the 
Sen sisters.” 


German Student Work 


A small exhibition of student work from the 
State Art School of Hamburg, Germany, is on 
display in October at the New York School 
of Design. The exhibits show the attention 
to detail and the finish characteristic of Ger- 
man art, and reveal also how strong the mod- 
ern movement is in the German schools. Those 
interested in modern ideas in art education 
should find this exhibition full of suggestions 
applicable to school courses in the United States. 

Last year this German school entertained an 
exhibition of student work from America. This 
month a new American student exhibition, in- 
cluding costume designs and sketches for period 
interiors, will be sent over. The German 
schools seem particularly interested in the 
American approach to these subjects. 


NEW YORK CITY 
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Grosz, of America 


Georg Grosz, noted German satirical artist, 
who came to New York last June to conduct 
a class at the Art Students League, intends to 
make America his home for the next ten years 
at least, according to his statement made at a 
tea given in his honor on the eve of sailing 
for Germany. Grosz plans to return here next 
January with his wife and children. 

The tea was given by the staff of Americana, 
new satirical magazine on American life, in | 
honor of the appointment of Grosz and Gilbert 
Seldes as co-editors. Grosz and his American 
defender, John Sloan, former president of the 
Art Students League, who resigned when mem- | 
bers of the board vetoed his recommendation 
that the German artist be added to the League’s 
faculty, met for the first time, “while admirers 
and tobacco smoke eddied around Mr. Grosz 
and tea cups and other things clinked pleas- | 
antly,” to quote the New York Herald Tribune. 

Upon his return in January, Grosz will teach 
at the League during the Winter semester and, 
with Maurice Sterne and Jean Charlot, will 
open a school of his own. In answer to the 
traditional questions, the German stated: “All | 
[ can say is that I found America very in- | 
teresting; so interesting, in fact, that I intend | 
to spend at least the next ten years of my | 
life here.” He feels that in the development | 
of the humorous sketch the United States has | 
made a distinct contribution to art. “Mickey | 
Mouse” he calls “art in every sense.” 


A Professional Faculty 


Launched upon its 31st year of teaching in 





the professional art field, the Chicago Academy 
of Fine Arts is again presenting a curriculum 


designed to be essentially modern and prac- | 


tical in its application to daily problems. The 
courses are being conducted by a faculty con- 
tinually active in their individual professional 
fields, stress being laid on the modern de- 
velopment. 

Complete courses in commercial art, illus- 
tration, dress design, interior decoration, normal 
art, fashion illustration, handicrafts, industrial 
art, stage arts, and cartooning are being taught 
again, from the viewpoint of directly prepar- 
ing the student for a productive, professional 
career. Recognizing the necessity for commer- 
cial art students being in possession of other 


information than that limited to drawing and | 


painting, several courses have been arranged 


to teach the methods used to reproduce all 
kinds of drawings. This phase also includes 
principles of layout, sales technique and the 
essential facts necessary in advertising art 
departments. 

Carl Werntz, the director, believes that a 
faculty actively engaged in its various pro- 
fessional fields insures a training which stimu- 
lates creative imagination and experiment and 
points the way to commercial usefulness by 
offering a practical background. 


Students of Arthur Schwieder 
Arthur Schwieder is holding a show in the 
Beaux Arts Studios, New York, of work by 
artists who studied under him this past Sum- 
mer. He is building up a Summer art colony 


*on Manhattan Island. 


Van Emburgh School of Art 


Plainfield, New Jersey 


Instructors—John F. Carlson, N.A., Yasuo 
Kuniyoshi, Joseph Pollet, Paul Fiene, Reuben 


Nakian, Dudley Gloyne Summers, and others. 
Classes Day - Evening - Saturdays - Sundays 
Enroliments at all times 
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Drawings and Pastels by Maillol on View 





“Grand Nu de Dos” (1932), by Maillol. 


Art students as well as lovers of art will 
take particular pleasure in the exhibition of 
recent pastels and drawings by the great French 
contemporary sculptor, Aristide Maillol. which 
opened the season in the galleries of Pierre 
Matisse in the Squibb Building, New York, 
and will continue until Oct. 28. 

Maillol, whom many consider to be the big- 
gest figure in sculpture in the world today, 


| is both an eclectic and an individualist in art. 


He is not an innovator, but a conservator of 
what has appealed to him in the art of the 
past. Born in 1861, in Banyuls, a famous wine 
producing town in Rousillon, at 21 he en- 
tered the Paris studio of Cabanel, famous 
Salon leader, who produced pictures now con- 
sidered too perfect and “pretty.” Next he 
fell under the inspiration of Gauguin. Passing 
through ‘various activities, including tapestry 
design, majolica vases and small sculptures, he 
finally arrived at the large figures in stone 
and bronze on which his fame is mainly based. 
The final influence that went into his making 
was that of Greek sculpture, from which he 
derived harmony of masses. 

The drawings and pastels, because of Maillol’s 
position in the art world, will have particular 
interest to students because they reveal so 
much that has gone into his more monumental 
work. 

Edward Alden Jewell, critic of the New York 
Times, drew attention to the “finish” of these 
drawings: “Drawings by sculptors are fre- 
quently very sketchy, mere swift impressions 
intended as notes and reminders. ... Maillol’s 





drawings, though made also as working notes, 
are remarkable for their ‘finish? They reveal 
a magnificent draftsmanship, and, while invari- 
ably sculptural through and through, are draw- 
ings that, like the work in plastic form, re- 
main ultimate expressions, quite complete in 
themselves. Plasticity distinguishes their every 
line. 

“Maillol’s plastic philosophy, one sometimes 
feels, has been made to appear much more 
bound up in theory than it really is, due to a 
modern effort to ‘intellectualize’ the forms he 
creates. Méaillol is surely one of the least 
‘theoretical’ of the sculptors of our time. A 
grave and monumental simplicity controls his 
approach. This is revealed in the drawings 
quite as directly as it is revealed in the 
sculpture.” 


SCHOOL OF THE 
INDIVIDUAL IN ART 


THREE YEAR PROFESSIONAL COURSES 
SHORTER INTENSIVE COURSES 
SATURDAY AND SUNDAY DRAWING 
AND PAINTING CLASSES 
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FELL 


August 15 to December 16, 1932 


Stimulating courses in the fine and applied 


arts and the crafts for art teachers, art stu- 
dents, professional art workers, and those 
wishing to follow the arts and crafts as an 
avocation. State-accredited for teacher train- 
ing. Strong faculty. Delightful climate. 


Write for catalog “D” 


F. H. MEYER, Director 
Broadway at College Ave., 
Oakland, Calif. 





NEW YORK SCHOOL OF APPLIED 
DESIGN FOR WOMEN 
160 Lexington Ave., N. Y¥, City. 41st Year 


Textile Designing, Fashion Illustration 
Interior Decoration & Architecture 
Life Class under J. Scott Williams 

Positions and orders filled 





Art Academy of Cincinnati 


Founded in 1869 
Moderate tuition fees. Day 
and night classes. Profes- 
sional training in fine and 
applied arts, Students have 
access to Museum and Li- 
brary. Address Walter H. 
Siple, Director. Fall Term: 
Sept. 19th to June 3, 1933. 
Eden Park Cincinnati, 0. 


WORCESTER ART MUSEUM 
SCHOOL 
24 HIGHLAND ST., WORCESTER, MASS. 
Three-year courses in Design, Drawing and 
Painting. Medeling. Metal Work. Jewelry. 
Pottery. Weaving. Day and Evening Classes. 
Catalogue sent on request. 
H. STUART MICHIE, Principal 








LAYTON SCHOOL OF ART 


Layton Art Gallery, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Painting, Sculpture, Teacher 
Training, Advertising Art, Illus- 
tration, Interior and Industrial 
Des gn. Term begins February 6. 
For illustrated catalog address 
Charlotte R. Partridge, Director 
Dept. A.D., 758 No. Jefferson St. 
Milwaukee Wisconsin 





ARCHIPENKO 


ECOLE D’ART 


316 West 57th Street, New York City 
Painting - Drawing - Sculpture - Applied Art 
Day and Evening Classes 
OPENING SEPTEMBER 26 
Instructors: 

John Sloan — A. Archipenko — C. Alajalov 
Tuition from $20.00 








| SANTA BARBARA __ 
SCHOOL OF THE ARTS 


Santa Barbara, California 
Outdoor Landscape Class Throughout the 
Session 
Graphic, Decorative and Plastic Arts 


Session: October to May — 32 weeks 
Catalogue on Request 











Corcoran School of Art 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Tuition Free—Annual Entrance Fee 
$25.00—-Day and Evening Classes in 
Drawing, Painting, Sculpture, Composi- 
tion and Anatomy. For information 
and Prospectus, address 


MISS AGNES MAYO, Secretary 


THE ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF 
FINE ARTS 


Washington University 
Drawing, Painting, 
Commercial Design. History of 
Art. Composition, ek yg eo eg 
Costume, Leather, Metal, Pottery. 
China and other arts. 
For catalogue write 
Room 110, Washington University, 
St. Louis, Mo. 












The Greeks and Us 


America is becoming “architecture conscious,” 
declared William A. Boring, dean of the Co- 
lumbia University School of Architecture, in 
his annual report to President Nicholas Murray 
Butler. A new popular interest in building de- 
sign in springing up, and will bring about a re- 
construction program of changes more sweep- 
ing than any before known, he asserted: “Mod- 
ern architecture in its true sense is really the 
architecture of democracy. It is primarily mo- 
tivated by the search for profitable building, 
and it is quite the opposite from the ancient 
Greek ideal which has been the standard for 
so many generations. Beautiful buildings were 
created by the Greeks as symbols of a sacrifice 
to the gods, but in America buildings vibrate 
with the necessity to serve the people within 
them.” 

Good construction and perfected planning in 
themselves do not produce beauty of design, 
Professor Boring pointed out: “Beauty is an 
organizing force that must grow its roots down 
into the vital parts of the whole structure, and 
influence and idealize the more practical ele- 
ments.” A most hopeful sign for the future 
of American architecture, he finds, is a grow- 
ing interest in and recognition of beauty in 
buildings by the younger generation. However, 
strong artists will have to be trained for the 
coming days.” 

“We have,” said Professor Boring, “plenty 
of talent to train in the schools for the coming 
revival of beautiful buildings, in spite of the 
present dead aspect of the building industry. 
Columbia University has its share of this 
youthful army of architects, and we have noted 
an improvement in ability displayed. The 
younger generation on the whole apparently 
does not despair of the idealism latent in every 
human being, that prefers, beautiful things to 
mechanical even in buildings. Most of the 
pessimism today concerning the status of arch- 
itecture in the United States seems to emanate 
from the elderly men in the profession or 
from the youth who can talk and write about 
architecture better than he can create it.” 


Art “No Secret Thing” 


Upon his re-appointment to the Municipal 
Art Jury of Philadelphia, Giuseppe Donato, 
sculptor, said that art was no secret thing 
to be enjoyed only by the initiate, but a 
force that might illumine every field of life. 

“Two avenues for confusion lead to im- 
patience and indifference among the public 
today,” he declared. “One is the academic 
patois talked by many artists; the second 
is the unrestrained expressionism of some of 
the maddest of the so-called moderns, produc- 
ing an art that stems, too often, from Russia.” 

Donato said he felt, along with many others, 
that America is producing its own great art 
surely and slowly, and predicted that Phila- 
delphia will be a leader in art just as it is 
in music. For the future he envisioned a 
greater adornment of American cities with 
monumental works and murals, but these, he 





said, “must be understandable.” 


WAYMAN ADAMS ® 
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METROPOLITAN ART SCHOOL 
58 West 57th Street, New York City 
Modern instruction in Portrait, Life, Poster, 
Commercial Ast, Interior Decoration, TIlustra- 
tion, Costume Design, Fabric Design and 

Dynamic Symmetry. 
MICHEL JACOBS, author of Art of Color, Art 
of Composition. 
VICTOR. PERARD, author of Anatomy. 
ARTHUR BLACK, Advertising. 
See our advertisement on page 26. 


OTIS ART INSTITUTE 


A SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ARTS MAINTAINED BY 
THE COUNTY OF LOS ANGELES AS A DEPARTMENT OF 
THE LOS ANGELES MUSBUM 

2401 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, Califo 
Thirty-eight classes beginning and advanced. 
Work outdoors or indoors 12 months in the 
year. Date of entrance and period of study op- 
tional. A genuine Art Spirit pervades this art 
school. Illustrated catalog upon request. 








CALIFORNIA SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
Maintained by 

SAN FRANCISCO ART ASSOCIATION 
San Francisco 

Affiliated with the University of California; 

accredited by the State Board of Education. 

Fall term August 15th to December 17th. Pro- 

fessional and teachers’ courses of study in the 


fil nd applied arts. 
oe Write for illustrated catalogue. 
Lee F. Randolph, Director 


COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


Four-year courses in PatnTING, INTERIOR Dsc- 
ORATION, DesiGN, ARCHITECTURE, ILLUSTRATION 
anp CommerciaL Art, Pus. ScHoot Art. Lead- 
ing to the degree of Bachelor of Fine Arts. 


Svracusg, N.Y. 


* 
Granp CEentraLScuooi/Art 


Individual talent developed by successful mod- 
ern artists. Courses in Painting, Drawing, 
Etching, Sculpture, Commercial and Applied 
Arts and Interior Decoration. Day and EBve- 
ning Classes. Catalogue. 
Central Terminal, New York City. 


LS 










Harotp L. Butter, Dean 





Room 7021, Grand 
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NAUM M. LOS 
SCHOOL OF ART 


SCULPTURE—DRA WING—PAINTING 
MEDALLIC ART--CONSTRUCTIVE ANATOMY 


Individual Instruction Day and Evenings 


Catalog on request 
80 West 40th St. (Beaux Arts Studios), N.¥.C. 






ANDSCAPE e 4 tev 


students can be taken into the Saturday and 


Out-of-Doors Classes. Painting, Draw- 


Sunday © 


ing at Atelier 15—7 West 14th 8t., N. Y. 
XAVIER J. BARILE 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 
OF THE FINE ARTS 


Country School (Open All Year) 
Chester Springs, Chester County, Penna. 


Twenty-six miles northwest of Philadelphia. 
Register now for Fall and Winter classes. 
EUROPEAN SCHOLARSHIPS 


Landscape, Life, Portraiture, Still Life, 
Decoration, Illustration, Sculpture. 
Resident Instructors, 

Modern Studios and Dormitories 
Outdoor Sports. 


Write for particulars to 


D. ROY MILLER, Resident Manager 


STUDY; ART 


44th and WARWICK BLVD. 


Courses in 


PAINTING, MODELING 
POSTERS, ILLUSTRATION, DESIGN 
COSTUME DESIGN, INTERIOR DEC- 
ORATION, LETTERING, LAYOUT 
CARTOONING AND CRAFTS 


Write for free illustrated catalog. 
Students May Enter at Any Time 
Night Classes 


DRAWING, 


TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL OF F ASHION 
1680 Broadway (near 52 St.) New Yo 

Int s:ve Eight Months’ Winter Course. Special 

Class for Teachers. Credits given. 

* All phases of costume design and 

illustration, from elementary to pro- 

fessional mastery, taught in short- 

est time consistent with thorough- 

ness. Day and Evening, Sunday 

% Painting Class. Send for Circular D. 

Phone COl. 5-2077. 


INVESTIGATE BEFORE REGISTERING 
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RINGLING 
SCHOOL OF ART 


SARASOTA, FLORIDA ... . on the Bay 
DESIGN @ PAINTING @ ILLUSTRATION 
The comprehensive Art Collection of the 
John and Mable Ringling Art Museum, 
also the Ringling Circus Winter Quarters 
available to all classes at all times. 
Study out-of-doors daily in a _ semi-tropical 
setting. 

Illustrated Catalog on Request. 


ABBOTT SCHOOL OF 
FINESCOMMERCIALART 


Commereial Art, Illustration, Draw- 
ing, Painting from Life, Etching, 
& Interior Decoration, Costume De- 
sign, Textile Design, Stage Design. 





Write for catalog -D- 


e 
$1624 H ST NW. WASHINGTON Dc 





TIMELY GUIDANCE IN 
ALL PRACTICAL ART SUBJECTS 
EXPERIENCED . PROGRESSIVE 
SUCCESSPUL 
FALL SESSION STARTS SEPTEMBER6 
30th Year 
CHICAGO ACADEMY of FINE ARTS 
‘8 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVE. + @ CHICAGO 


CHOUINARD 














SCHOOL @ OF ART 
School Year, September 12 to June 9 
Fine arts and practical arts: dist: shed 







instructors, including Pruett Carter, Merrell 
Gage, Millard Sheets, Clarence K. Hinkle, 
Charles Everett Johnson, Frank McIntosh. 


Write for illustrated catatogue. 
741 8S. G@RANDVIEW STREET 


LOS ANGELES CALIFORNIA 


Sloan Interviewed 


Simultaneously with the beginning of the 
Autumn term at the Ecole d’Art, established 
in New York by Alexander Archipenko, the 
New York Herald Tribune interviewed John 
Sloan, who has just joined the teaching staff 
along with Constantin Alajalov, caricaturist 
for The New Yorker and Vanity Fair. Mr. 
Sloan ended a career of eighteen years with 
the Art Students League last Spring, after 
the famous dispute over the coming of Georg 
Grosz to the League as an instructor, which 
he advocated and certain directors of the school 
at first opposed and finally approved after he 
had resigned. He will teach painting and 
drawing at the Ecole d’Art, which is located 
only a block from the Art Students League. 

Alexander Archipenko, Mr. Sloan explained 
to the Herald Tribune, is a Ukrainian sculptor 
who founded the Ecole d'Art ten years ago 
on his first journey here from Europe. Since 
then the sculptor’s school has flourished to 
such an extent that last Spring he felt the 
need to add several new instructors. 

“Mr. Archipenko,” Mr. Sloan continued, 
“could not speak a word of English when he 
originally came to New York City, and hence 
was obliged to limit his clientele to those who 
could speak French. Once he achieved a cer- 
tain skill in speaking English, pupils of all 
kinds and nationalities flocked to his studio. 
In joining him as an instructor, I answer his 
appeal for help and inject an American in- 
fluence into the school. 

“More and more of late, I have been swerv- 
ing toward realization instead of realism. I 
mean that what the eye sees has to be sup- 
plemented by something of the brain and soul 
before an image exists that one can call art. 

“Most painters are content with the visual 
peelings,” Mr. Sloan continued, specifying the 
potato as a simile, “but I have thrown away 
the peelings and prefer to deal with the thing 
itself. Then, when I have finished with the 
thing itself, I add my own peelings. 

“T’ve been thinking more and more of late 
that the eye sees only color. Drawing is 
what the mind imposes on the will. Of course, 
that’s only a theory, but when I see young- 
sters daubing paint with no idea of form or 
drawing I believe it more and more. .. . 

“The trouble with American painters is that 
after they have been abroad soaking them- 
selves in the ancient regime of portraiture, the 
apt students make money for themselves and 
the failures take up teaching. The masters 
should teach and the failures should go back 
and learn how to draw.” 

Mr. Sloan thinks, among other things, the 
article continued, that art is the reaction of a 
creative mind to the life about him; that 
painting depends on a combination of eye and 
mind and that there is both good and bad art 
because there is both good and bad taste. 

“Manet was the god of my youth,” he said, 
“and of all the painters of that era: Luks, 
Bellows, Henri and a dozen others who lived 
and died while America’s art was being born— 
without benefit, shall I say, of clergy?” 

But now a different era has dawned, ac- 
cording to Mr. Sloan. He himself is concerned 
with monochromatic bases, textual finishes and 













STUDIO SCHOOL OF 


ART PHOTOGRAPHY 


A school with a different idea. 
of its kind. 








RABINOVITCH, 142 W. 57th St., N. Y. 
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Moore Institute of Art, | 
Science and Industry 


PHILADELPHIA SCHOOL 
OF DESIGN FOR WOMEN 
Founded 1844 
Study Art in Philadelphia 
This oldest School of Art applied to Industry 
in America, gives you professional training 


in all branches of Design, Painting, Teacher 
Training, Jewelry, Crafts, etc. 


Distinguished Faculty 
Day, Evening and Saturday Classes 
Enroll Now 


Residence Houses on Parkway 
for out-of-town students 


Send for Catalogue 


S. W. Corner Broad and Master Sts. 


GEORGE PEARSE ENNIS 
SCHOOL OF PAINTING 


Opening on October 15 at 
681 FIFTH AVENUE 


(Between 53rd and 54th Streets) 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Classes in drawing, painting in oil and water 
color, composition, and rapid sketch 


For catalogues and information address: 


GLADYS ATWOOD ENNIS, Sec’y 


681 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y.- 


ERIC PAPE 


Classes in Drawing, Painting, Com- 
position and Illustration. Morning, 
Afternoon and Evening. 
Courses for Teachers. : 
Credits Allowed by Board of Education. 
200 West 57th St. 
(Cor. 7th Ave. Phone Circle 17-3487) 
NEW YORK 


VESPER GEORGE 


School of Fine and Applied Art 
300 Students 4-Story Building 
Professional courses for 
serious students 
Foreign Scholarships 
Profusely Illustrated Catalog 
42-44 St. Botolph St. Boston, Mass. 


PRATT INSTITUTE 


School of Fine and Applied Arts 
Brooklyn, New York a 

Pictorial Ilustration, Advertis- 
ing, Design, Fashion Ilustration, 
Interior Decoration, Industrial 
Design, Teacher Training, Archi- 
tectural Construction, Architec- 
ture. 38 Studios. 97 Instructors. 
46th year. Catalogue. 

JAMES ©, BOUDREAU, Director 


MARYLAND INSTITUTE— 
1825-1932 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
Courses in Fine Arts, Teacher Train- 
ing, Crafts, Advertising and Costume 
Design, Interior Decoration, Stage 
Craft, etc. Catalogs on request. 


Cleveland 
School of Art 


Cleveland. Ohio 


4 year courses in the Fine 
and Applied Arts 


Illustrated Catalog on Request 
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THE ART INSTITUTE Se ta 
th year. 
ART SCHOOL branches of 
Fine and Industrial Art, Paintng, Sculpture, 
Advertising Design, Layout, Lettering, In- 
terior Decoration. Tuition is low—not or- 
ganized for profit. Faculty of national and 
international reputation. Winter term 
January 3. For illustrated catalog address 
The Art Institute, Box A.A., Chicago, Ill. 
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"RUBENS' 


TRADE MARK—REG. U. 8. PAT. OFF. 





“THE” ARTISTS’ BRUSH 


SUPREME =~ 
UNITED BRUSH MANUFACTORIES 


116-118 Wooster Street New York 





‘Papers for ‘Printing 


Etchings, Wood-cuts, Lithographs 


Soft Japanese and European 
Hand, Mould and Machine Made 


A large variety of Sur- 
faces and Textures. Prices 
and Samples on request. 


Carried in stock by 


JAPAN PAPER COMPANY 
109 East 3 ist Street * New York City 


— SARGENT— 
OUTSTANDING | 
FEATURES | 


* 
Non-Settling 
Brilliant 
Water Proof 
Non-Bleeding 
Quick Drying 
Can be applied | 
paper, glass, wood. 
Thinned with wate? | 


they produce letter- | 
ing ink. | 


American Artists’ Color Works, Inc. 
| 253—36th Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. | 


‘ 






























@ Everyone interested in 
modeling, pottery or sculp- 
ture should have a copy of 
this new illustrated book. 
It contains valuable in- 
formation and a complete 
catalog of modeling sup- 
plies for professionals and 
students, . 

MAIL COUPON NOW! 
ETTL STUDIOS. INC. A.D. 


227 West 13th Street, New York. 


@ I am interested in modeling. 
FREE copy of 


10-15-32 


Please send 
“Sculpture and Modeling’’. 





If you like the work Tue Art Dicest is 
doing, find it a new subscriber. Price $3 per 
year in the United States. 





realization. Luks “bellows along in his lusti- 
ness.” Henri and Bellows are dead. 

Mr. Sloan, said the writer, was born in Penn- 
sylvania, like Luks; he grew up in the tradi- 
tion of starvation for artists; he has achieved 
something of notability and a studio with a 
balcony and a fine north light in the Valhalla 
of artists, Washington Square. So long as this 
continues he is content. 


A Barile Exhibition 


The students and instructors of the Xavier 
J. Barile Art School will hold an exhibition 
of paintings and drawings from Oct. 16 to 
Nov. 21 at the Palette Atelier, 7 West Four- 
teenth St., New York. 


Where to Show 


[Continued from page 25] 


emy, Jan. 29-Mar. 19. Work received until 
Jan. 9, cards until Jan. 7. Open to all Amer- 
ican artists. Media: Oils and sculpture. Awards: 
Edward T. Stotesbury Prize, Mary Smith Prize, 
Temple Gold Medal, Lippincott Prize, Jennie 
Sesnan Gold Medal, Carol H. Beck Gold Medal, 
George D. Widener Memorial Medal, James E. 
McClees Prize. Address: John Andrew Myers, 
Secretary. 

PHILADELPHIA SOCIETY OF ETCHERS—6th 
Annual Exhibition, at Grand Central Art Gal- 
leries, New York, and Newman Gallery, Phila., 
Dec. 1-31. Closing date not announced. Open 
to all American artists. Fee for non-members, 
$1. Media: all metal plate. No prizes. Ad- 
dress: Hortense Ferne, Sec., Fuller Bldg., 10 
S. 18th St. 


PENNSYLVANIA SOCIETY OF MINIATURE 
PAINTERS—30th Annual Exhibition, at the 
Pennsylvania Academy, Nov. 6-Dec. 11. Work 
received to Oct. 22. Open to all American and 
foreign artists. Media: water color on ivory. 
Awards: Medal of Honor, D. J. McCarthy Prize. 
Ajidress: A. M. Archambault, Sec., Penn. So- 
— of Miniature Painters, 1714 Chestnut St., 

ila. 


PRINT CLUB OF PHILADELPHIA—5th Annual 
Exhibition of American Lithography, at the 
Print Club, Jan. 16-Feb. 4: Closing date for 
entries, Jan. 6. Open to all American litho- 
graphers. Exhibition fee: 50c. Awards: Mary 
8S. Collins Prize ($75). Address: The Secre- 
tary, Print Club, 1614 Latimer St. 








STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGE- 
MENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY 
THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 
1912, OF 


Che Art Digest 


Published semi-monthly. October to June: monthly. 
June. July, Aurust. September, at New York, 
N. Y., for October 1, 1932. 

State of New York, County of New York, ss. 


Before me, a notary public in and for the State 
and county aforesaid, personally appeared Peyton 
Boswell, who, having been duly sworn according to 
law, deposes and says that he is the editor of The 
Art Digest and that the following is, to the best 
of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of 
the ownership, management (and if a daily paper, 
the circulation), ete., of the aforesaid publication 
for the date shown in the above caption, required 
by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in sec- 
tion 411, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on 
the reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business man- 
ager, are: 

Publisher, The Art Digest, Inc., 116 E. 59th 
St., New York, N. Y.; Editor, Peyton Boswell, 116 
E. 59th St., New York, N. Y.; Managing; Editor, 
none; Business Manager, Joseph Luyber, 116 E. 
59th St.. New York, N. Y. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a cor- 
poration, its name and address must be stated and 
also immediately thereunder the names and ad- 
dresses of stockholders owning or holding one 
per cent or more of total amount of stock. If 
not owned by a corporation, the names and ad- 
dresses of the individual owners must be given. 
If owned by a firm, company, or other unincor- 
porated concern, its name and address, as well as 
those of each individual member, must be given.) 

The Art Digest, Inc., 116 E. 59th St., New 
York, N. Y.; Peyton Boswell, 116 E. 59th St., 
New York, N. Y.; Peyton Boswell, Jr., 116 E. 59th 
St., New York, N. Y.; Joseph Luyber, 116 E. 59th 
St.. New York, N. Y.; H. 8. Ciolkowski, 26 rue 
Jacob, Paris, France; Lynn Brough, Hagerstown, 
Md.; Helen Boswell Luyber, 116 E. 59th St., New 

York, N. Y.; Marcia Boswell Hopkins, 116 E. 59th 
St.. New York, N. Y. 

3. That the known stockholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 1 





per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mort- 
gages, or other securities are: (If there are none, 
so state.)—None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and secur. 
ity holders, if any, contain not only the list of 
stockholders and security holders as they appear 
upon the books of the company but also, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder appears 
upon the books of the company as trustee or in 
any other fiduciary relation, the name of the per- 
son or corporation for whom such trustee is act- 
ing, is given; also that the said two paragraphs 
contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowl- 
edge and belief as to the circumstances and con- 
ditions under which stockholders and security hold- 
ers who do not appear upon the books of the 
company as trustees, hold stock and securities in 
a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; 
and this affiant has no reason to believe that any 
other person, association, or corporation has any 
interest, direct or indirect, in the said stock, 
bonds, or other securities than as so stated by 
him, 

5. That the average number of copies of each 
issue of this publication sold or distributed, 
through the mails or otherwise, to paid subscrib- 
ers during the six months preceeding the date 
shown above is—(This information is required 
from daily publications only.) 

PEYTON BOSWELL, ed 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
day of October, 1932. T. F. Hilbert, Notary Pub- 
lic, Bronx County No. 69, Broux County Register 
No. 142-H-33. New York County No. 717, New 
York County Register No. 3-H-463. Commission 
expires March 30, 1933. 


BLOCKX COLORS 


OIL, WATER AND 
POWDER COLORS | 
























«The finest in the World— 
Standard of the Colormen” 


Artists’ Belgian Canvas 





d‘Out 
Fils. Terwag, 
Belgique} 


Thirty different weaves 
and surfaces, LINEN and 
COTTON from 17 in. to 
20 feet and 4 in. wide. 


Special List of 
Absorbent Canvases 
Write for Price List 


and Sample Book 
WHOLESALE ONLY 









Manufacturers and Importers 


ERNST H. FRIEDRICHS, Inc. 
129-131 WEST 31st ST.. NEW YORK 


SCHMINCKE 
COLORS 


and 
ARTISTS’ MATERIAL 


“Notes on Artists’ 
to 
M. GRUMBACHER 
162 Fifth Avenue New York 


Don’t judge colors as they come from the 
tube, but as they appear in your painting 
after a year or two. 


Write for Colors” 
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AMERICAN ARTISTS PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 


A nationwide organization of American artists and art lovers, working positively and impersonally 
for contemporary American art and artists. Regional Chapters throughout the United States. 





National Chairman: F. Battarp WituiaMs 





ional Chairman: F. Bavtarp WILLIAMS .............--..000000- 27 West 67th Street, New York City 
National Secretary and Editor: Witrorp S. Conrow.. 


154 West 57th Street, New York City 





National Treasurer: Gorpon H. GRANT ... «0.0.00: 137 East 66th Street, New York City 
National Regional Committee, Chairman: Grorce Pearse Ennts..67 West 87th St., New York City 
National Lectures Committee, Chairman: Franx Haze xt.....321 West 112th Street, New York City 





THE TURNING TIDE 


American artists have had to endure with 
fortitude not only economic reverses, but preju- 
dices which Mr. Royal Cortissoz, dean of Amer- 
ican art critics, describes as deplorable pro- 
vincialism. We ask our members to read Mr. 
Cortissoz’s important contribution, “THe Worx 
or Americans Opens New Art Season Tus 
Week,” New York Herald-Tribune, Sunday, 
Oct. 2, reproduced on page 1 of this issue of 
Tue Arr Dicest. 

Mr. Cortissoz points out that America is 
discovering that it has and does possess artists 
of worth. “Fortunately,” he writes, “it ‘looks 
as if the American artist were once more com- 
ing into his own.” 

Mr. Cortissoz might almost have been quot- 
ing the American Artist Professional League’s 
slogan, “I Am For American Art.” 

He urges the purchase of works of American 
art. “This is not a time for despair. Sales 
are still made and, thanks to the valorous per- 
sistence of dealers, who themselves have prob- 
lems and are coping with them heroically, 
more sales will be made. For the best of rea- 
sons—for the reason that American pictures 
are well painted and interesting to see.” 

Champions for the American artist, and for 
the causes sponsored by the American Artists 
Professional League, are making themselves 
heard throughout the land. The League is 
even becoming venerable enough to indulge 
in reminiscences. Although it was only on 
the afternoon of February 20, 1929, that Mr. 
Hobart Nichols, then Vice-Chairman of the 


League, appeared for us before the Committee 


on Ways and Means of the House of Repre- 
sentatives in Washington, it seems something 
almost from another age, the remembrance of 
Congressman Harry A. Estep of Pennsylvania 
rising in his place and stating that no one could 
convince him that American art is as good 
as European. The country is being swept by 
a sentiment strongly favoring the employment 
of American artists to paint official portraits 
when our tax-payers’ money is appropriated to 
pay for them. Into this campaign has come 
the weight of approval of the General Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, as our members are 
already aware. The Chairman of the League’s 
National Committee on Legislation is confident 
that this cause can and will be won. 

We have lived through the period when 
many consulting decorators arbitrarily ordered 
all paintings removed from apartment walls, 
and their clients complied, with docility. The 
American artist was the chief sufferer in this 
passing fashion. Now large numbers of in- 
terior decorators, and architects, their patrons, 
and the artist-painters and sculptors of America 
are fully alive to the elements of proportion 
and of appropriateness, and commissions are 
being placed for works of art created expressly 
for a certain place in. homes as well as in 
public buildings. Mr. Cortissoz expresses the 
hope that there ought to be more of this. 

But it takes time and collective action to 
change a prejudice. Your editor has received 
a statement from a tenant of Carnegie Hall, 
New York, who was asked to sell the paintings 
of an American artist who had died recently. 
The prices placed on the paintings were de- 














pression prices, but she found that financial 
considerations are not the most formidable im- 
pediment to sales. One prospective buyer 
wished to present a picture to her family, and 
the arrangements for the sale seemed to have 
been practically completed when the family 
refused to accept the gift. Pictures, they said, 
were out of fashion. 

How much more inspiring will be an Amer- 
ica in which hundreds of thousands are stating 
with enthusiasm and conviction, “Of course, 


I Am For American Art!” 

All who feel that way, both professional art- 
ists and art lovers, should join the American 
Artists Professional League. A line to the 
National Secretary (see above) will bring full 


information to applicants. 
* * * 


ATTENTION, NEW JERSEY ARTISTS! 


The Montclair Art Museum has issued the 
following prospectus for the exhibition of paint- 
ings (oil and water color), sculpture, etchings 
and drawings (black and white, pastel and 
chalk) to be there Nov. 13 to Dec. 18, under 
the auspices of the New Jersey Chapter, Amer- 
ican Artists Professional League( entry cards 
to be obtained by writing to the Montclair 
Art Museum, 1 South Mountain Ave.): 


The Montclair Art Assocation announces that 
the 1932 exhibition of works by the artists of 
New Jersey will be held under the auspices of 
the New Jersey Chapter of the American Artists 
Professional League. A cordial invitation is ex- 
tended to all New Jersey artists to submit the'r 
works, includ'n¢g both members and non-members 
of The American Artists Professional League. 
Membership in either the Museum or the Leegue 
is not essential to entry in the exhibition. There 
will be no classification between amateur and 
professional status in works passed upon by the 
jury. 

Jury of Selection: F. Ballard Williams, chair- 
man; Robert W. Macbeth, Van Dearing Perrine, 
Henry 8S. Eddy, Haynsworth Baldrey, Clarrisa L. 
Coover, Row'and C. Ellis, Robert Brackman. 

Works eligible: The number of works sub- 
mitted by each artist is limited to two. All works 
submitted must be in good condition when re- 
ceived, Pictures must be suitably framed. Works 
in sculpture over three feet in height must be ac- 
companied by pedestals. 

Date for entries, opening, closing, etc.: Artists 
desiring to submit their works should fill out one 
entry card for each exhibit. These cards should 
be sent to the Montclair Art Museum not later 
than Oct. 19. Works will be received at the 
Museum from Oct. 24 to 31, between the hours 
of 10 A. M. to 5 P. M. 

Owing to the large number of exhibits to be 
handled, and to assist in meeting the expenses 


[Continued on page 32] 
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THE SKILL 


Artists and Architects, and 
the ability of Art Schools 
to impart this skill is de- 
pendent in large measure 
to the Drawing and IIlus- 
trating Board used. 


HURLOCK 
ROYAL CREST 
CARDBOARD 
PRODUCTS 


are celebrated the world 
over. 


FREE SAMPLES 
upon request 


HURLOCK BROS. COMPANY, INC. 
OFFICE AND WORKS 


3436-38 Market St. 
3435-39 Ludlow St. 


Philadelphia 


LUCIEN-LEFBVRE-FOINET 
Superfine, Handground 
Permanent Oil Colors. 

MADE IN FRANCE 
[Sole agents for U. S. A.] 


CANVAS PANELS 
Also a complete line of French & Belgian 
Canvas in 41” and 82” widths 
and Mural sizes. 
Write for Price Lists, Catalogue 
and Samples 


IMPORTING CO. 
New York 


ART 
404 Fourth Ave. 


Artists’ Materials 
Artists and Art Students 


acquaint yourselves with the 


RIEBE CLUB PLAN 
Write for Circular A. D. 


Manufacturers 


ERWIN M. RIEBE CO. 
159 East 59th St. 49 East 9th St. 
New York 
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ETCHING MATERIALS 
Presses, papers, 
ALL METAL PRESS $27.50 
Send for illustrated catalogue. 
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Photographers in Trade and Science Will Hold First Annual 


“Comb,” by Hi. Williams. 


Whether or not photography belongs to the 
fine arts is a question for the aesthetes to 
decide. However, there can be no question 
of its importance among the applied arts. This 
importance lends great interest to the First 
National Exhibition of Photographs for Com- 
merce, Industry and Science, sponsored by 
the National Alliance of Art and Industry and 
the Pictorial Photographers of America, which 


League Department 


[Continued from page 31] 


of the exhibition, a fixed charge of $1.00 for 
each of the two entries must be deposited by 
each artist upon entrance of work for the exhibi- 
tion. In case any work is rejected by the jury 
the deposit for same will be returned. : 

Varnishing day: Saturday, Nov. 12, 8 to 
10 P. M. (Open to exhibitors and the press 
only.) 
Opening and reception: Sund: Nov. 13, 2 
sea ay, Nov. 13, to 

Prizes: First and second awards will be made 
to the exhibits adjudged the most meritorious in 
each of the following three divisions: Painting 
Sculpture, Etchings and Drawings. : 

Jury of Award: Charles S. Chapman, Thomas 
R. Manley, F. G. R. Roth. 

Labels: The label attached to the entry card 
should be properly filled out and securely fastened 
to the exhibit. 

Exhibits not found available by the jury must 
be removed promptly by the artists upon receipt 
of notification. Works not removed upon the 
specified dates will be stored at the owner's risk 
and expense. 

Every effort will be made to promote the sale 
of exhibits. A commission of 15 percent is 
charged on each sale. It is hoped that exhibitors 
will co-operate by pricing their works as reason- 
ably as possible. Price should be clearly stated 
on the entry card. 

Liability: All works are entered at the ex- 
hibitor’s risk, and neither the Montclair Art As- 
sociation nor the New Jersey Chapter of the 
American Artiste Professional League will be re- 
sponsible for any loss or damage. The Museum 
building is regarded as fire-proof and is com- 
pletely isolated from other buildings. 

(Signed) Harry Lewis Raul, Regional Chair- 
man, New Jersey Chapter, American Artists Pro- 
fessional League: Arthur Hunter, President, Mont- 
clair Art Association. 


e 58 ::2 
Please notify the National Secretary promptly 
of any change in address. 








“Ship’s Rope,” 


will open at the Art Center, New York, on 
Oct. 17 and continue until Nov. 5. 

Included in the exhibition will be a group 
of “One Hundred Photographs,” selected by the 
jury from the accepted entries, which will be 
the counterpart in commercial photography of 
the “Fifty Prints of the Year,” formed each 
year by the American Institute of Graphic 
Art. These photographs, like the prints, will 


| also be sent on a tour of the important cities 


of the country. 

The purpose of the exhibition is stated in 
a foreword to the catalogue written by Eg- 
mont Arens: “We are limiting this show to 
applied photography—photography made for a 
specific use. Thus for the first time you see 
an exhibition of American photography which 
is not subjective and romantic, but definitely 
objective and realistic. Because these pictures 
are of objects which are all around us in our 
everyday life, the general note struck is of 
contemporaneousness,—in short, modern. It is 


| characteristic of the modern attitude to be con- 
| cerned with facts rather than fantasies. As 


some of the scientific photographs show, reality 
may be quite as exciting as pure imagination 
and so, also, some of the commercial photo- 
graphs show we need not leave art behind 
when we become objective. 

“Judged by the definition that a poet or art- 
ist is one who produces a ‘heightened con- 
sciousness of things’ many of the exhibitors in 
this show are poets or artists. They 
have handled their material in such a way that 
your awareness of what they are showing 
is stepped up several notches... . A poster, 
an illustration, and advertisement are good 
if they intensify your experience of their sub- 
ject. There you have the essence of art and 
of civilization itself.” 

A Gallery of Color Photographs, including 
transparencies as well as color prints, will be 
an interesting feature of the exhibition. Anton 
Bruehl, Edward Steichen and Nicholas Murray 





by Howard Lester. 


will be contributors to this section. In the 
black and white section will be some of the 
most recent work of William Rittase of Phila- 
delphia, Edward Weston of California, Frank 
J. Fraprie and Boris of Boston, James Doo- 
little and Will Connell of Los Angeles, Carle 
Semon of Cleveland, John Paul Pennebaker of 
Chicago, C. AuAbrey Brodine of Baltimore, as 
well as Sherril Schell, George P. Lynes, Mar- 
garet Bourke White, Ira W. Martin, Thurman 
Rotan, Walker Evans, Grancel Fitz, Clara Sip- 
prell, Dr. W. J. Ruzicka and Karl Davison 
of New York. 


Morosini Coins, $20,162 


The auction of the Morosini coin collection 
at the American Art Association-Anderson Gal- 
leries realized a total of $20,162. Many of the 
374 lots will go to Europe, as the dealer, J. 
Schulman of Amsterdam, who came over es- 
pecially for the sale, was one of the heaviest 
bidders. Mr. Schulman paid the highest price 
of the sale, $1,900, for the 1633 Philip IV 
piece of 100 escudos struck at Segovia, the 
largest Spanish gold coin. He also bought an 
Aragon 1520 piece of 50 ducats, showing por- 
traits of Juan and Carlos I, for $1,050, and 
the great Danish medallion struck by Christian 
V to commemorate his naval victories over 
the Swedes in 1677, for $600. 

J. B. Cortley, collector, was a heavy buyer. 
He paid $875 for a piece of 12 doppie, Modena, 
Francesco I d’Este, 1646; $650 for a 60 ducat 
piece, Alvise Mocenigo IV Doge CXXVIII, 
1763-1778; and $625 for a piece of 10 doblas, 
Pedro the Cruel, 1350-1368. 





Easy Access to Cloisters 


The Cloisters, which is the Gothic branch 
of the Metropolitan Museum located at 698 
Fort Washington Ave., New York, access to 
which has been somewhat difficult, may now 
be reached easily by the new Eighth Avenue 
subway to 190th Street. 





METROPOLITAN 
GALLERIES 


Portrait of a Gentleman 
by 
SIR HENRY RAEBURN 
Size 50” x 40” 1756-1823 


PAINTINGS BY 


MASTERS OF THE ENGLISH, FRENCH 
ITALIAN, DUTCH and SPANISH SCHOOLS 


730 FIFTH AVE. 


anch 
698 
ss to 
now 
enue 


NEW YORK 





MACBETH GALLERY 


Special Sale 
Exhibition 


William M. Chase 


PAINTINGS 


and 


WATER 
COLORS 


From 
OUR STOLE 


PRICED AT 
COST OR-LESS 


We offer surprising oppor- 
tunities both for the Collector 
and for the picture lover who 
is waiting for the right mo- 
ment to enrich his home with 
paintings and water colors of 
fine quality. 


Write for catalogue with com- 
plete list of artists, titles, sizes 
and prices in effect until No- 


Ernest Lawson — vember 7. William M. Chase 


ROYAL CORTISSOZ, in the “Herald-Tribune” says: “Artists must realize what is happening to other 
commodities and reduce their prices.” The Artists are doing their part to meet existing: conditions. 


We are no less anxious to do ours if, by so doing, we can release capital to pees still further the 
sale of pictures by living American Artists. 


WILLIAM MACBETH 


INCORPORATED 


15 East 57th Street NEW YORK 








